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Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia; Eaft and 
WWeft Florida, the Cherokee Country, the extenjrve Territories 
. the Mufcogulzes or Creek Confederacy, and the Country of 

he Cha&taws. Containing an Account of the Soil and natural 
rae of thofe Regions; together with Objervations on 
the Manners of the Indians. Embelli/hed with Copper-plates. 
By William Bartram. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1792: 


rT BE principal and moft interefting parts of this volume oc- 
cur in our author’s botanical excurfions in Eaft and Weft 
Florida, the country where Flora has, with unexampled pro- 
fufton, fcattered the moft fplendid of her productions, which 
fhe adorns with the moft brilliant colours, and with the bold- 
eft and moft picturefque vegetables. ‘The rich foil feems to 
bear fpontaneoufly whatever the vegetable kingdom can boaft 
as peculiarly beautiful, and truly deferves the name of Florida: 
Mr. Bartram is charanated of uncultivated nature, and the 
bold fcyons, which ftart with native wildneis, and with ftrength 
unimpaired by the fancied refinements of art. His language 
is, therefore, warm and luxuriant: it borrows imagery and fome- 
times apparently fiction, from poetry, and the birds and the fith 
add to the fplendour of fcenes, where at leait the colouring ap- 
pears imaginary. Much showever, mutt be p ardoned inagenuire 
enthufiaftic admirer of nature, who fees beauties and def ‘fign in 
her moft carelefs exertions, and can difcover inftindt, prudence, 
and forefie ght, 1 in animals faid to be incapable of yeatol ning. In 
the Introd fuction, indeed, on the diferent fubjects of natural 
hiftory, the language and the images are too poetical : yet tite 
author has here the liberty of felecting and combining the moft 
interefting and entertaining objects which nature affords. His 
Introduction is written with great elegance and {pirit, and we’ 
could felect from it various pailages, both cntertaining and in- 
ftructive, if we had not found in the porate of the volume 
itfelf more interefting information and elegant detcription than 
ur limits will allow us to preferve.—We fthall not follow the 
sidan in his route, which was directed by accidental circum. 
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ftances, without any defign but that of obferving nature in her 
uncontrouled exertions — but proceed to notice the different 
{cenes and the different objeéts which he has recorded. 

Mr. Bartram’s efcape from the enraged Indian was a forty- 
nate one; but he has refined on it too far. He owed his fafety 
to his being unarmed, and to his offer of friendfhip. ‘The ge- 

nerdfity, which always accompanies true bravery, cannot refift 
the united circumftances. The marth, from which the river 


St. Mary, in Georgia, has its fource, is ar to furround iflands: 
of incomparable beauty and fertility, whofe male inhabitants. 


are fierce and ferocious, but the women peculiarly beautiful. 
This cannot be the remains of the fancied Welfh colony, for 
that is on the weft of the Miflifippi: it can fcarcely be a co- 


lony of Mexicans; yet they ftyled themfelves the daughters of 


the-fun. But, as no traveller has ince reached this extraor- 
dinary race, it is not eafy to fay what fhare the imagination 
had in the luxuriance of the defcription. As a f{pecimen of 
the author’s poetical talents, we fhall firft fele€&t the defcrip- 
tion of a fcene in Georgia, on the banks of the Alatamaha. 


« My barque being fecurely moored,.and having reconnoitred: 
the furrounding groves, and collected fire-wood, I fpread my ‘kins 
and blanket by my cheerful fire, under the protecting fhade of the 
hofpitable live-oak, and reclined my head on my hard but healthy 
couch. I liftened, undifturbed, to the divme hymns of the fea- 


thered fongfters of the groves, whilit the foftly whifpering breezes: 


faintly died away. 

‘ The fun, now below the weftern horizon, the moon majeftically 
rifing in the eaft ; again the tuneful birds became infpired: how 
melodious is the focial mock- bird! the groves refound the unceaf- 
ing cries of the whip-poor-will ; the moon about an hour above 
horizon ; lo! adark eclipfe of her glorious brightnefs came flow- 
ly on ; at length, a filver thread alone encircled her temples: at 
this boding change, an univerfal filence prevailed. 

« Nature now weary,I refigned myfelf to reft ; the night paffed 
over ; thecool dews of the morning awoke me ; my fire burnt low; 
the blue fmoke fcarce rofe above the moiftened embers ; all was 
gloomy : the late ftarry fkies, now overcaft by thick clouds, 
warned me torife and be going. ‘The livid purple clouds thick- 
ened on the frowning brows of the morning ; the tumultuous winds 
from the eaft now exerted their power. O peaceful Alatamaha! 
gentle by nature! how thou wert ruffled! thy wavy furface disfi- 
gured every objeét, prefenting them obfcurely to the fight, and 
they at length totally difappeared, whilft the furious winds and 
fweeping rains bent the lofty groves, and proftrated the quaking 
grafs, driving the affrighted creatures to their dens and caverns. 

¢ The tempe& now relaxed, its impetus being fpent, and a 
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calm ferenity gradually took place; by noon the clouds broke 
away, ‘the blue fky appeared, the fulgid fun-heams fpread abroad 
their animating light, and the fteady weftern wind ‘tfaned his 
peaceful reign. The waters were purified, the waves fubfided, 
and the beautiful river regained its native calmnefs.’ 


On the banks of the Alatamaha, the Creeks firft fettled, after 
their progrefs from the weit of the Miffifippi, from regions of 
which they have no record. It may be,.in this place, re- 
marked, that, in the original traditions of all the inhabitants 
of North America, a progrefs from the weft is conftantly con 
fpicuous. Yet they found in thefe fpots a race, which they 
either conquered and exterminated, or united Sith their own; 
and it is of this race that the ches chiefly {peaks, when he 
mentions the remains of the ancients. If conjecture may be 
indulged, fuggefted by the ftate of the country, and the tra- 
ditions of its inhabitants, it will appear probable, that the whole 
country eaf{t of the Allegany mountains is comparatively new, 
but the fea feems to have receded firft from the eaftern ftates, 
whofe inhabitants fpread to the fouth and the welt, till con- 
quered by a more hardy and a more civilifed race from the welt 
of the Miflifiippi, the fource of the population of the whole 
continent. 

But to return to our author’s defcriptive talents: from his 
tour to Eaft Florida from Georgia, we may tranfcribe his ac- 
count of the ephemera: 


* Leaving Picolata, I continued to afcend the river. I obferv- 
ed this day, during my progrefs up the river, incredible numbers 
of fmal] flying infeéts, of the genustermed by naturalifts Ephemera, 
continually emerging from the fhalloW water near fhore, fome of 
them immediately taking their flight to the land, whilft myriads 
crept up the gras and herbage, where remaining for a fhort time, 
as they acquired fufficient itrength, they took their flight alfo, 
following their kindred to the main land. This refurrection 
from the deep, if I may fo exprefs it, commences early in the morn 
ing, and ceafes after the fun is up. At evening they are feen in 
clouds of innumerable millions, {warming and wantoning in the 
ftill air, gradually drawing nearthe river. They defcend uponits 
furface, and there quickly end their day, after committing their 
eggs tothe deep; which being for a little while toffed about, en- 
veloped in a vifcid fcum, are hatched, and the little larva de- 
fcend into their fecure and dark habitation, in the oozy bed be 
neath, where they remain, gradually increafing in fize, until the 
returning fpring: they then change to a nymph, when the genial 
heats bring them as it were, intoexiftence, and they again arife 
into the world. This fly feems to be delicieus food for birds, 
frogs, and fifh. In the morning, when they arife, and in the even- 
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ing, when they return, the tumult is great indeed, and the furface 
of the, water along fhore broken into bubbles, or {pirted into the. 
air, by the contending aquatic tribes; and fuch is the avidity of 
the fith and frogs, that they {pring into the air after this delicious 


prey.’ 





¢ Inthe evening folemnly and flowly move onward to the river’s 
fhore, the ruftling clouds of the ephemera. How awful the pro- 
ceflion ! innumerable millions of winged beings, voluntarily verg- 
ing on to deftru¢tion, to the brink of the grave, where they be- 
hold bands of their enemics with wide open jaws, ready to receive 
them. But as if infenfible of their danger, gay and tranquil each 
meets his beloved mate in the ftill air, inimitably bedecked in their 
new nuptial robes. What eyecantracethem, in their varied wan- 
ton amorous chaces, bounding and fluttering on the odoriferous 
air! With what peace, love, and joy, do they end the lait mo- 
ments of their exiftence ! 

«I think we may affert, without any fear of exaggeration, 
that there are annually of the/e beautiful winged beings, which rife 
into exiflence, and for a few moments take a trafient view of the 
glory of the Creator’s works, a number greater than the whole race 
of mankind that have ever exifted fince the creation; and that, 
only from the fhores of this river. How many then muft have 
been produced fince the creation, when we confider the number of 
large rivers in America, in comparifon with which, this river is 
but a brook or rivulet. a * 

« The importance of the exiftence of thefe beautiful and deli- 
cately formed little creatures, whofe frame and organization are 
equally wonderful, more delicate, and perhaps as complicated as 
thofe of the mof perfect human being, is well worth a few mo- 
ments contemplation ; I mean particularly when they appear in the 
fly ftate. And if we confider the very fhort period of that ftage 
of exiftence, which we may reafonably fuppofe to be. the only 
{pace of their life that admits of pleafure and enjoyment, what a 
lefion doth it not afford us of the vanity of our own purfuits! 

‘ Their whole exiltence in tais world is but cne complete years 
and at leait three hundred and fixty days of that time they are in 
the form of an ugly grub, buried in mud, eighteen inches under 
water, and in this condition fcarcely locomotive, as each larvaor 
grub has but its own narrow jolitary cell, from which it never 
travels or moves, but in a perpendicular progreflion of a few 
inches, up and down,-from the bottam to the furface of the mud, 
in order to intercept the paffing atoms for its food, and get a mo- 
mentary refpiration of freth air; and even here it muft be perpetu- 
ally on its guard, in order to efcape the troops of fifh and fhrimps 


watching tocatchit, and from whom it has no efcape, but by in- © 


Rahtly retreating back inte its.cell. One would be apt almoft te 
imagine 
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tmagine them created merely for the food of fith and other ani- 
mals.’ 

This little infignifcant animal of a day may be contrafted 
with the largeti and moft powerful reptile which the water 


produces, the alligator. 


‘ The verges and iflets of the lagoon were elegantly embellifh- 
ed with flowering plants and fhrubs ; the laughing coots with wings 
half fpread were tripping over the little coves and hiding them- 
felves in the tufts of grafs; young broods of the painted fummer 
teal, tkimming the ftill furface of the waters, and following the 
watchful parent, uncon{cious af danger, were frequently furprifed 
by the voracious trout ; and he, in turn, as often by the fubtle 
greedy alligator. Behold him ruthing forth from the flags and 
reeds. His enormous body {wells. His plaited tail brandifhed 
high, floats upon the Jake. The waters like a catara& defcend 
from his opening jaws. Clouds of {moke iffue from his dilated 
noftrils. The earth trembles with his thunder. When immedi- 
ately from the oppofite coaft of the lagoon, emerges from the deep 
is rival champion. They fuddenly dart upon each other. The 
boiling furface of the lake marks their rapid courfe, and a terrific 
confliic& commences. They now fink to the bottom folded toge- 
ther in horrid wreaths. The water becomes thick oo cifcoloure 
ed. Again they rife, their jaws clap together, re-echoing through 
the deep farrounding forelts. Again they fink, wala ps contelt 
ends at the muddy bottom of the lake, and the vanquifhed makes 
a hazardous efcape, hiding -himfelf in the muddy turbulent 
waters and fedge ona diftant fhore. The proud victor exulting 
returns to the place of action, ‘The fhores and forefts refound his 
dreadful roar, together with the triumphing fhouts of the plaited 
tribes around, witneiles of the horrid combat. 

« My apprehenfions were highly alarme: after being a {pectator 
of fo dreadful a battle. It was obvious that every delay would 
but tend to encreafe my dangers and dificulties, as the fun was 
near fetting, and the alligators gathered around my harbour from 

a!l quarters. From thefe hh Gabaedtnen § concluded to be expedi- 
tious in my trip to the lagoon, in order to take fome fith. Not 
thinking it prudent to take my fefee with me, Icit I might lofe it 
overboard in cafe of a battle, which J had every reafon to dreac 
before my return, I therefore furnifhed myfelf with a club for my 


defence, went on board, and penetrating the firitline of thofe 


which furrounded my harbour, they gave way ; but being purfued 
by feveral very large ones, I kept ftrictly on tne watch, “and pad- 
dled with all my might towards the entrance of the lagoon, hop- 
ine to be fheltered there from the multitude of my acitanta: but 
ere I had half- -way reac hed the place, I was attac ked on all fi lides, 
feveral endeavouring to overfet the canoe, My fisuation now be- 
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came precarious to the laft degree: two very large ones attacked 
me clofely, at the fame inftant, rufhing up with their heads and 
part of their bodies above the water, roaring terribly and belch- 
ing floods of water over me. They ftruck their jaws together fo 
clofe to my ears, asalmoft to flun me, and I expeéted every mo- 
ment to be dragged out of the boat and inftantly devoured. But 
I applied my weapons fo effectually about me, though at random, 
that I was fo fuccefsful as to beat them off a little ; when, finding 
that they defigned to renew the battle, I made for the fhore, as 
the only means left me for my prefervation; for, by keeping 
clofe to it, I fhould have my enemies on one fide of me only, 
whereas I was before furrounded by them; and there wasa proba- 
bility, if puthed to the laft extremity, of faving myfelf, by jump- 
ing out of the canoe on fhore, as it is eafy to outwalk them on 
land, although comparaiively as fwift as lightning in the water. | 
found this laft expedient alone could fully anfwer my expectations, 
for as foon as I gained the fhore, they drew off and kept aloof,’ 





« Itwas by this time dusk, and the alligators had nearly ceafed 
their roar, when | was again alarmed by a tumultous noife that 
feemed to be in my harbour, and therefore engaged my immediate 
attention. Returning to my camp, [ found it undifiurbed, and 
then continued on to the extreme point of the promontory, where 
I faw a fcene, new and furprifing, which at firft threw my fenfes 
into fuch a tumult, that it was fome ume before I could compres 
hend what wasthe matter; however, I foon acounted for the prodi~ 
gious aflemblage of crotodiles at this place, which exceeded every 
thing of the kind I had ever heard of. 

‘ How fhall Iexprefs myfelf fo as to convey an adequate idea of it to 
the reader, and at the fame time avoid yaifing fufpicions of my ve- 
racity. Should I fay, that the river (in this place) from fhore to 
fhore, and perhaps near halfa mile above and below me, appeared 
to be one folid bank of fifth, of various kinds, pufhing through 
this narrow pafs of St. Juan’s into the little lake, on their return 
down the river, and that the alligators were in fuch incredible 
numbers, and fo clofe together from fhore to fhore, that it would 
have been eafy to have walked acrofs on their heads, had the ani- 
mals been harmlefs! What expreffions can fufficiently declare the 
fhocking f{cene that for fome minutes continued, whilft this mighty 
army of fith were forcing the pafs? During this attempt, thou- 
fands, I may fay hundreds of thoufands, of them were caught 
and f{wallowed by the devouring alligators, I have feen an alliga. 
tor take up out of the water fevera! great fifh at a time, and juit 
{queeze them betwixt his Jaws, while the tails of the great trout 
flapped about his eyes and lips, ere he had fwallowed them. The 
horrid noife of their clofing jaws, their plunging amidft the 
broken banks of fifh, and rifing with their prey fome feet upright 
above 
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aibove the water, the floods of water and blood rufhing out of their 
mouths, and the clouds of vapour iffuing from their wide noftrils, 
were truly frightful.’ 


The novelty, the fpirit, and the terrible graces of thefe de- 
{criptions, render them highly interefting. We could have wifh- 


ed to preferve the defcription of the animal and its neft; but 


our extracts have been already long, and can only be excufed 
by their novelty. ‘This tremendous animal, however, at fome 
periods and in fome circumftances, lofes its ferocity. In the 
bafon adjoining Lake George, and in fimilar fituations where 
the water is remarkably tranfparent, the immenfe alligator, the 
devouring gar-fifh, the ftingray, and the whole tribe of fero- 


cious water animals, reft in peaceful tranquillity, while their 
former prey gambol around them, in all the playful fecurity 


which the moft harmlefs fociety could afford. ‘The alligator 
indeed catches its prey by furprize; but will he difdain to de- 
vour it openly? The very limpid brook, in which they all 


peaceably reft, can fcarcely be fuppofed to deprive the animal 
.of its ferocity, by rendering its Sod confpicuous. Yet, per- 


haps, fomething fimilar occurs in other animals; the chace, 
the difficulty, and the furprize, endear the prey, which they 


difdain to take when offered. We cannot leave this region 
without noticing its dreadful ftorms. 


* Being heretofore fo clofely invefted by high forefts and deep 


{wamps of the great river, I was prevented from feeing the pro- 


grefs and increafe of the approaching tempeft, the terrific appear- 
ance of which now at once confounded me. How purple and 
fiery appeared the tumultuous clouds, fwiftly afcending or darting 


‘from the horizon upwards! they feemed to oppofe and dafh 
againft each other; the fkies appeared ftreaked with blood or pur- 
ple flame overhead, the flaming lightning ftreaming, and darting 
about, in every dire€tion around, feemed to fill the world with 


fire; whilft the heavy thunder kept the earth in a conitant tremor. 
I had yet fome ‘hopes of crofling the lake to the plantation in 
fight. Onthe oppofite fhore of the creek before me, and on the 


cape as we enter the lake, ftood a large iflet or grove of oaks and 
palms. Here I intended to feek fhelter and abide till the fury 
-of the hurricane was overpaft, if I found it too violent to permit 


me to crofs the lake. In confequence of this precipitate determi- 


mation, I ftepped into my boat and pufhed off. What a dreadful 
sufhing and roaring there was every where around me! and to my 


utter confufion and aftonifhment, I could not find from what 
particular quarter its ftrongeft current or disection came, where- 
by I might have a proper chance of taking meaufures for fecuring 
a harbour or running from it. The high forefts behind ine bent 


to the blaft; and the fturdy limbs of the trees cracked. I had by 
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this time got up abreaft of the grove or hommock : the hurricane 
clofe by, “purfuing me, I found it dangerous and imprudent in 
the higheft depree to put in here, as the groves were already torn 
up, and the fpreading limbs of the ancient live oaks were flying 
over my head, and carried about in the air as Jeaves and ftubbie. 
I ran by and boldly entered the lake (being hurried in by a ftrong 
current, which feemed a prodigy, the violent wind driving the 
ftream of the creek back again into the lake), and as foon as pof- 
fible tcok fhelter under the high reedy bank of the lake, and made 
faft my bark to the boughs of a low fhrubby hickory, that leaned 
over the water. Such was the violence of the wind that tt ratfed the 
watcrs on the oppofite fhores of the lake feveral feet perpendicular, 
and there was a rap! id flow of water from the creek intoit, which 
was conirarv to its natural courfe. Such floods of rain fell dur- 
ing the fpace of half or three quarters of an hour, that my boat 
was filled, and [ expected every moment when [ thould fee her 
fink to the bottom of the lake; and the violence of the wind kept 
the cable fo conftantly extended, that it was beyond my ability 
to get toher. My box, which contained my books of fpecimens 
_and other colleftions,. was floating about in her; and for a great 
part of the time the rain came down with fuch rapidity and fell in 
fuch quantities, that every object was totally cb!cured, excepting 
the continual ftreams or rivers of eleninn, pouring from the 
clouds. Ail feemed a frightful chaos. When the wind and rain 
abated, I was overjoyed to fee the face of nature again appear.’ 


Thefe wilds muft not be confounded with the immenfe fa- 
reits of North America, the burning fands of Arabia, or the 
dreadful deferts of Ethiopia, where there is neither worm nor 
any thing that lives. Deer are {porting around ; turkies inha- 
bit every tree; oxen are frequently met, and the foft-fhelled 
tortoife offers food, fcarcely inferior to the turtle. Above all, 
the chearful, hofpita able Seminole is ready at his hut to thake 
the arms of his wandering gueft, and to utter hi is welcome in 
the fimple words—* You are come: it is well. 


« The Siminoles are buta weak people with refpeé&t to numbers. 
All of them, I fuppofe, would not be fefficient to people one of 
the towns in the Mufcogulge; for initance, the Uches-on the 
main branch of the Apalachucla river, which alone contains near 
two thoufand inhabitants. Yet this handful of people poffeffes a 
vat territory; all Eaft Florida and the greateft part of Weft 

‘jorida, which being naturaliy cut and divided into thoufands of 
iflets, knolls, and eminences, by the innumerable rivers, lakes, 
{wamps, vati favannas and ponds, form fo many fecure retreats 
and temporary dwelling places, that effectually guard them from 
any fudden invafions or attacks from their enemies; and being 
fuch afwampy, homimociky country, furnifles fuch a plenty and 
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variety of fupplies for the nourifhment of varities of anim 
I can venture to affert, that no part of the globe fo abounds with 
| wild game or creatures fit for the food of man. 

« Thus they enjoy a fuperabundance of the neceffaries and con- 
veniences of life, with the fecurity of perfon and property, the 
two great concerns of mankind. The hides of deer, bears, tigers 
and wolves, together with honey, wax and other produéions 
of the country, purchafe their clothing, equipage, and domettic 
utenfils from the whites. ‘They feem to be free from want or de. 
fires. No cruel enemy to dread; nothing to give them difquie~ 
tude, but the gradual encroachments of the white peonle. Thus 
contented and undifturbed, they appear as blithe and free as the 
birds of the air, and like them as volatile and aétive, tuneful and 
vociferous. The vifage, action, and deportment of the Siminoles, 
form the moft ftriking pi€ture of happinefs in this life ; joy, con- 
tentment, love, and friendfhip, without guile or affectation, feem 
inherent in them, or predominant in their vital principle, for it 
leaves them but with the laft breath of life. It even feems impof- 
ing a conftraint apon their ancient chiefs and fenators, to maintain 
a neceffary decorum and folemnity in their public councils; not 
even the debility and decrepitude of extreme old age, is fufficient 
to erafe from their vifages, this youthful, joyous fimplicity ; 

| but like the gray eve of a ferene and calm day, a gladdening, 
cheering blufh remains on the weftern horizon after the fun is fet.’ 
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We can perceive an Owen Glendower in America; nor is 

fy it furprifing fuperftition is the fame in every part of the world, 

| founded on the ignorance and credulity of others, generally 
attended with a conf{cioufnefs of their own weaknefs. 


‘ This anfwer difpleafed the Indian chief, and I obferved great 
agitation and tumult in his paffions, from his actions, hurry and 
rapidity of fpeech and expreflion. The old interpreter who fat by 
atked me if I fully underftood the debate ; I anfwered tha: I aps 
prehended the Long Warrior was difpleafed ; he told me he was 
io, and then recapitulated what had been {aid refpedting his quef- 
tions and Mr. M‘Latche’s anfwer; adding, that epon his hefita- 
tion he immediately seplied, in feeming difguit and great expref. 
fions of anger, ‘* Do you prefume to refule me credits; certainly 
you know who I am and what power I have: but perhaps you do 
not know, that if the matter required it, and I pleafed, I could 
command and caufe the terrible thunder now rolling in the tkies 
above, to defcend upon your head, in rapid fiery fhafts, and lay 
you proftrate at my feet, and confume your ftores, turning them 
-jnftantly into duit and afhes.”” Mr, M‘Latche calmly replied, 
that he was fully fenfible that the Long Warrior was a great man, 
a powerful chiefof the bands of the refpeStable Siminoles, that 
his namie was terrible to his enemies, but itill he doubted if an; 
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san opon earth had fuch power, but rather believed that than. 
der and lightning was under the dire4tion of the Great Spirit; but 
however, fince we are not difpofed to deny your power, fuperna- 
tural influence and intercourfe with the elements and fpiritual 
agents, or withhold the refpect and homage due to fo great a prince 
of the Siminoles, friends and allies to the white people ; if you 
think fit now in the prefence of us all here, command and caufe 
yon terrible thunder with its rapid fiery fhafts, to-defcend upon 
the top of that live oak in front of us, rend itin pieces, fcatter 
his brawny limbs on the earth, and confume them to afhes before 
our eyes, we will then own your fupernatural power and dread 
your difpleafure, 

« Afier fome filence the prince became more calm and eafy, and 
returned for anfwer, that recolleéting the former friendfhip and 
good underftanding, which had ever fubfifted betwixt the white 
people and red peop!te of the Siminole bands, and in particular, 
the many, atts of friendfhip and kindsefs received from Mr. 
M‘Latche, he would overlook this affront ; he acknowledged his 
reafoning and expoitulations to be juft and manly, that he fhould fup- 
prefs his refentment, and withhold his power and vengeance at pre 
fent. Mr. M‘Latche concluded by faying, that he was not in the 
Jeaft intimidated by his threats of deftroying him with thunder and 
lightning, neither was he difpofed in any manner to difpleafe the 
Siminoles, and fhould certainly comply with his requifitions, as far 
as he could proceed without the advice and direétions of the com 
pany; and finally agreed to fupply him and his followers with 
fuch things as they ftcod moft in need of, fuch as fhirts, blankets 
and fome paints, one half to be paid for direét!y, and the re- 
mainder to ftand on credit until their return from the expedition. 
This determination entirely fatisfied the Indians. We broke up 
the conference in perfect am:ty and good humour, and they 
returned to their camp, and in the evening, ratified it with feaft- 
ing and dancing, which continued all next day with tolerable 
decorum.’ 


The account of the rattlefnake is peculiarly curious, and 
many circumftances not hitherto known are added, particular- 
ty that it is an inoffenfive animal, unlefs attacked, for it never 
injures, even from an apprehenfion of being injured. ‘The 
indians fear and reverence it, and our traveller, Puc Puggy, 
his Indian name, meaning the flower-hunter, had nearly fuf- 
fered confiderably for the benevolent action of killing a large 
one in the camp, which the Indians feared to touch. Their 
fuperftitious dread was at laft conquered by their attempt only 
to revenge the murder of this facred animal. 

To mention only the moft curious of the animals and vege- 
tables defcribed with fo much fpirit by our author, would make 
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this article of a difproportioned extent. Much of what we had 
felected as interefting, mult, from its length, be omitted ; and 
of this very curious work we can only give a few f{pecimens, 
to raife the curiofity which we cannot, probably ought not, 
wholly to gratify.— The long-twining mofs; the pifha ftratio~ 
tes; which forms large floating iflands in the lakes, for its roots 
are fufpended in the water; the vaft fiefhy leaves of the cactus 
opuntia; the crackling vibrations of the wings of the Savanna 
cranes; the various fnakes, many of which are equally beau- 
tiful and harmlefs; together with the frequent defcriptions of 
profpects highly picturefque, of manners equally fimple and 
ingenious, of cuftoms humorous, pleafing, and harmlefs, ren- 
der this work hi hly entertaining. ‘The general reader may 
probably complain of too frequent returns of botanical names 
and defcriptions: thefe, however, may be eafily pafled over 
with very little diminution of the plealure ; and if ufeful en- 
tertainment was more often fought in authors profeffediy fci- 
entific, the {tock and the limits, even of the more indolent en- 
quirer’s knowledge, would be greatly enlarged. - Few know, 
that more interefting circumitances occur refpeCting the life 
and manners of the Laplander in Linneus’ Flora Laponica 
than in any other diftin@ publication. 
The laft part of the work relates to the manners and the 
cuftoms of the Cherokees and Seminoles. We fhall felect a 
few circumftances from this part. 


« The males of the Cherokees, Mufcogulees, Siminoles, Chi- 
cafaws, Chattaws, and confederate tribes of the Creeks, are tall, 
erect, and moderately robuft ; their limbs well fhaped, fo as ge- 
nerally to form a perfect homan figure ; their features regular, 
and countenance open, dignified and placid; yet the forehead 
and brow fo formed, as to ftrike you inflantly with heroifm and 
bravery ; ; the eye though rather {mall, yet active and full of fire; 
the iris always black, and the nofe commonly inclining to the 
aquiline. 

‘ Their countenance and afions exhibit an air of magnanimi- 
ty, fuperiority and independence. 

‘ Their complexion, of a reddifh brown or copper colour ; 
their hair long, lank, coarfe, and black as a raven, and reflect- 
ing the like luftre at different expofures to the lighr. 

‘ The women of the Cherokees, are tall, flender, ere&, and of 
a delicate frame ; their features formed with. perfect fymmeiry, their 
countenance cheerful and friendly, and they move with a become 
ing grace and dignity. 

‘ The Mufcogulge women, though remarkably hort of ftature, 
are wel] formed ; their vifage round, features regular and beau- 
tiful; the brow high and arched; the eye large, black and lan- 
guifhing, 
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euifhing, expreflive of modefty, diffidence, and bafhfulnefs ; thefe 
charmsare their defenfive and offen five weapons, and they know very 
‘well how to play them cff, and under cover of thefe alluring 
graces are concealed the moft fubtile artifice; they are however 
lovine : and affectionate: they are, I believe, the {mallet race of 
women yet known, feldom above five feet high, and I believe the 
greater number never arrive to that ftature; their hands and feet not 
larger than thofe of Europeans of nine or ten years of age: yet 
the men are of gigantic ftature, a full fize larger than Earopeans ;) 
many of them above fix feet, and few under that, or five feet 
eight or ten inches.’ 


fo oe! 


The Cherokees, like the other native Americans, are grav 
fleady, and referved, but chearful and humane ; ca 


determined, honeil, pole even liberal. 


* No one will tell you how or when he became their king 5 
‘but he is univerfally acknowledged to be the greateft perfon among 
them, and he is loved, efteemed and reverenced, although he af- 
fociates, eats, drinks and dances with them in common as ano- 
ther man; his drefs is the fame, and a ftranger could not diftin- 
guith the kirg’s habitation from that of any other citizen, by 
any fort of iplendour or magnificence ; yet he perceives they aét 
as though their mico beheld them, himfelf invifible. Ina ¥ ry 
their mico feems to them the reprefentative of Providence or the 
Great Spirit, whom they acknowledge to prefide over and influence 
their councils, and public proceedings. He perfonally prefides 
daily in their councils, either at the rotunda or public fquare: 
and even here his voice, in regard to bufinefs in hand, 1s regard- 
ed no more, than any other chief’s or fenator’s, no farther than 
his advice as being the beit and wife man of the tribe, and not 
by virtue of regal prerogative. But whether their ultimate deci- 
fions require unanimity, or only a majority of voices, Lam uncer. 
tain ; but probably where there is a majority, the minority volur- 
tartiy accede. 

« The moft a&tive part the mico takes is in the civil government 
of the town or tribe: here he has the power and prerogative of 
calling a council, to deliberate on peace and war, or all public 
concerns, as inquiring into, and deciding upon complaints and 
differences; but he has not the leaft fhadow of exclufive executive 
power. He is complimented with. the frit vifits of ttrangers, 
giving audience to ambafladors, with prefents, and he has alf 
the difpofal of the public granary.’ 

It is remarkable that the junior pricfts wear an owl ftuffed 
asacreft. This emblem of wifdom is, inde a by no means 
confined to the Greeks. I: was employed by the Hindoos, and 


from thence may have deon derived to the eaftern Affatics and 
the 
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the Americans; but perhaps the fagacious look of this no¢étur- 
nal bird may have rendered the affociation eafy and obvious to 
every nation. The reverence for fire, another very ancient 
cuftom, peculiarly prevalent in Afia, is obfervable alfo among 
the American Indians. 





———— 
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4 Commentary on Apopleétic and Paralytic Affeéions, and om 
Difeafes conneGied with the Subje&. By Thomas Kirkland, 
M.D. 8vo. 35. Dawfon. 1792. 


E have long been in the habit of confidering Dr. Kirk- 
land as a cool, attentive obferver, and an enlightened, 
judicious practitioner. It was with a little furprize, therefore, 
as well as with regret, that we perceived, in the Introduction, 
fome fymptoms of late fafhionable herefies, of do€trines for 
which we could find no fupport in our attendance on the bed- 
fide. It was not proper, however, to decide with precipita- 
tion: if he appeared to err, it was neceflary to enquire more 
carefully into the fources of 4s miftakes, or of our owz.. This 
we have endeavoured to do with fome precifion, and fhall care- 
fully ftate the refult of our matured reflections. 

The firft fe€tion contains what is not very intercflting, a 
brief hiftorical account of opinions refpecting apoplexies in 
general. It is defigned to fhow, that the general idea of apo- 
plexy was that of a difeafe depending on the compreflion of the 
nerves im their fource, the brain; and that in different au- 
thors, various difeafes have been diftinguithed by this term, 
though the opinion of its arifing from compreflion has been 
general—indeed univerfal, till Dr. Cullen added to the caufes, 
“an immobility in the nervous power, arifing from circum- 
{tances in the nervous fyftem itielf.” Dr. Kirkland, in pro- 
ceeding to confider the fymptoms and caufes of apoplexy, en- 
deavours to fhow, that it does not always originate in the 
head, but in the vifcera of the thorax and abdomen, and that 
it is connected with a morbid irritability of the brain and 
nerves. We do not cleariv perceive that he has demonftrated 
this pofition; but he has fhown, that, in confequence of ya- 
rious accidents, the brain has been full of coagulated blood, 
and apparently comprefiled by extrava/ated blood and ferum, 
without the difeafe following, and, on the other hand, apo- 

lexy has been obferved, where no effufion has been traced. 
‘The former is, however, a negative not eafily proved, and it 
is a gratuitous affertion to fay, that the effufions and fullnefs, 
which have been difcovered, are concomitant fymptoms of one 
original caufe. We fhall next proceed to our author’s expla- 
nation of the caufe, which we thail add in his own words : 


‘ The 
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« The vertigo, which often precedes the apoplexy, feems to be 
the leait or loweft fymptom of this difeafe, and it is well known, 
is often brought on by the nerves of the ftomach being irritated, 
or otherwife offended, in thoie habits molt probably, where not 
the nerves of the ftomach alone, buc the. whole brainular fyftem 
has acquired a preternatural cegree of irritability; for nervous af- 
fegtions are feldom, if ever, local; in particular, the nerves of 
the abdominal vifcera have a wonderful power over the whole bo- 
dy; and we are inclined to think this caufe of the vertigo to be 
in general the true one, becaufe by removal of offending matter 
from the ftomach, and by giving remedies which allay the f{pe- 
cies of irritability exifting, we often cure the patient. 

* To account for this kind of apoplexy, therefore, it is only 
neceflary to fuppofe the nerves of the ftomach to be more violently 
affef&ted under an apopiectic diathelis, and that this affection is 
communicated as quick as lightning along the medullary part of 
the nerve to the fame fubftance in the head, and hence an apo- 
plexy, or fudden ftroke is produced. In proof that fuch.a ftate 
of the nerves fometimes exilts, we may call to mind the ftate of 
thofe in a tetanos, or the apopleéctic or fudden death of children in 
dentition, owing to the nerves of the gums being in a ftate of 
tenfion (as we learn by the effe&s of dividing them) whence the 
whole body becomes fo very irritable, that the clapping to of a door 
haftily, for inftance, or, I apprehend, fome offence in the ftomach 
has put an immediate period to life. Accordingly, it 1s very 
well known, that the fomach being offended by a full meal of 
improper food, by irritating, in particular habits, brings on too 
often immediate death, in the manner we have elfewhere defcrib- 
ed, in fpeaking of the fympathy of the nerves. Nor does Dr. 
Fothergill’s account of the caufe of apoplexy interfere with this 
fuggeftion; becaufe we apprehend it belongs to another fpecies of 
this difeafe.’ | 

This irritability of the nerves of the ftomach occafions, 
Dr. Kirkland obferves, the apoplectic diathefis; and as this 
will account for the difeafe appearing occafionally epide- 
mic, fo it will more readily explain its hereditary defcent, and 
its connection with peculiar habits, than any form of body. 
Vehement nervous apoplexy, however, our author allows, has 
been hitherto found incurable. It is not certain that opium 
will cure it 3 though he adds, that he has ‘ trufted it more than 
once with fuccefs in a very violent epilepfy, where the patient 
lay convulfed and perfeé?ly infenfible’ Dr. Kirkland muft mean, 
given in the intervals; for we do not fee how it could be ex- 
hibited in fuch circumftances : even in clyfter, from the con- 
vulfions of the inteftines, it cannot be thrown up *. 


‘* There is a cafe of this kind noticed at theend; but the convulfions and the 
infenfbility were not violent nor compte. 
The 
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The milder fpecies of apoplexy, next treated of, is the moft 
common object of our practice. It is that kind, which ufa- 
ally leaves an hemiplegia behind, and it is confidered as de- 
pending on, or nearly connected with an increafed irritability 
of the whole nervous fyfiem. Biifters are fuppofed to be in- 
jurious ; vomits are not to be dreaded, where there is no ple- 
thora; and the cure is effected by faline purgatives, managed 
fo as to operate three or four times daily, interpofing opium. 

Another fpecies of the difeafe arifes from the extraCtion of 
the vital principle, without any very evident caufe. A fud- 
den blaft deftroys the nervous irritability and energy ; the pa- 
tient dies in a moment. 

Apoplexy, or the difeafe which has been ufually diftinguith- 
ed by this name, Dr. Kirkland would call carus, or coma. ‘The 
patient fleeps profoundly, without fnoring; the abolition of 
fenfe and motion is not tota/; the pulfe, though full, not re« 
markably hard or convulfed; thé veffels of the head apparent- 
ly full; the tongue often fwollen. “‘Thhefe fymptoms furnith 
the diftinction, and it is fuppofed to be owing to accumula- 
tion of fluids, without extravafation, at firft probably in the 
cineritious, and afterwards in the medullary part of the fub- 
ftance of the brain. The attack of this fpecies is fuppofed to 
be flow, unlefs from accident, while the violent nervous palfy 
attacks without any warning. ‘The former may be produced 
by whatever occaftons accumulation in the head, and this caufe 
our author diftinguifhes by the term obftruction, in this’ way 
avoiding the objections that may be made to his denial of ¢- 
travafation asa caufe. In thefe cafes, our author admits of 
bleeding, cupping, and blifters, to be added to the faline pur- 
gatives. ‘This is the cafe in which vomits are fo injurious, and, 
on this account, the diftin¢tion is peculiarly neceflary, 

The fecond part relates to paralytic affections in general, 
and it is introduced with a hiftory of opinions on this fubject. 
The following remarks are too important to be abridged. 


© If a palfy feizes the heart in fuch a manner as to ftop its 
motion, or if one of its ventricles burft, death takes place in a 
moment, and the patient is faid to have died of an apoplexy, Bur 
this kind is very different from the nervous apoplexy, of whicia 
we have fpoken, there being none of the agitation, or violent 
convulfive ftruggle ufual in that complaint. 

« If the brain is violently feized with a palfy, and death does 
not immediately follow, the patient lies ftill and mute, and the 
vital principle leaves the body quietly in a few days, unlefs me- 
dicine interferes, or, if what Hippocrates fays be true, the pa- 
tient is faved by the intervention of a fever; for this is the dif- 
order, I have not any doubt, to which he alluded in the apho- ~ 
xifm, of which notice has been already taken. 


“ke 
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© If the ftroke in the brain is-lefs violent, there are more fions 
of life; a ftate more or lefs betwixt living and dying, is expert- 
enced ; and though the patient is not unfrequently delirious and 
reftlefs, yet it is without fnoring or violent refpiration ; nor is 
there that convulfive motion in the pulfe common to the apoplexy. 

« There is one well known fymptom, which fhews a material 
difference betwixt apoplexy and palfy; for in an apoplexy the 
vital principle, as Trallian expreffes it, is injured, and except 
the fad remains of life for a little time in the heart and thorax, 
fenfation feems to be entirely abolifhed ; whereas in an hemiplegia, 
we all know fenfation often remains after voluntary motion ceafes 
to be performed, which we may explain without the Boerhaavean 


-hypothefisto account for it, by calling to mind, that the will and 


fenfation perform different offices, and, under, certain circumftan- 
ces, act irregularly, independent of each other, as we fee in 
flaughtered animals ; for long after the head is cut off from the 
carcafe, upon irritating the mufcular fibres, {pafms are infantly 
produced ; nor does this innate power of feeling vanifh, till the 
vital principle leaves the body.’ 


The theory of palfy is obfcure, except when it may be fup- 
pofed to arife from compreflion. ‘The idea of a £ blaft,’ by 
which we muft fuppofe a current of infected, or impure air, 
pafling over the patient, is inconfiftent with the ufual pheno- 
mena, or caufes of fuch difeafes. “The inftance of four chil- 
dren being feized in one night with violent palfies, in the fame 
village, and one man lofing at the fame time the ufe of his 
arm, though fleeping between two people who efcaped un- 
hurt, is very fingular, and requires to be illuftrated with many 
other circumftances, before any conclufion can be drawn from 
it. Palfies and apoplexies change alternately to each other, 
and palfies are, we know, always attended with great irrita- 
bility of the nervous fyftem. ‘That blifters may increafe this 
irritability, we allow ; that opium does more than for a time 
relieve it, we cannot admit. 

In the cure of true palfy, Dr. Kirkland makes a diftin@tion, 
that we think judicious and well founded, between the ani- 
mating and the irritating ftimulants. Wine, for inftance, is 
more truly cordial than vinous {fpirits; the effential oils, than 
the muftard tribe. ‘The turpentines and balfam of Peru, as 
eflential oils, we think with our author, are truly cordial, join- 
ing a flimulant witha tonic power. ‘hat opium is a medi- 
cine of this clafs, we have much reafon to doubt. ‘The calm 
ferenity which it induces, is very different from a cordial ef- 
fcét, as it is very often followed by languor, tremor, and other 
marks of debility. We have often tried it in pure debilities, 


in debility attended with irritability, and with fpatm. In the 
5 : twe 
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two laft cafes only it has fucceeded, and, in the laft only, 
completely. Yet its good effects in concuffions of the brain, 

a ftate, as our author hints, connected with palfies, leads us 
to think its effects ought to be more carefully attended to, in 
thefe difeafes. Accidental circumftances have prevented us 
from purfuing our author’s plan fince his work has been be- 
fore us; 5 and we wi!l frank ly mention them. A very frequent 
failure in relieving paralytic aifeCtions, by the ufual methods, 
and, indeed, by every plan which occurred as a probable mode 
of fuccels, difgufted us with the modern practice in thefe 
cafes, and we had, for fome tinte, followed the fyitem of the 
later Galenifts, in the hafty, indifcriminate ufe of warm fti« 
mulants. Thefe certainly confiited of our author’s animating, 
as well as his irritating, remedies, and confequently we have 

ftyled the practice indifcriminate. With thefe we had fo often 
fucceeded, that we were, for a time, unwilling to ch ange, or. 
carefully to diftinguifh the peculiar effects of each. We mean, 
however, to be more exact, and fhall take an opportunity of 
communicating our experience. But to return: 

Our author’s animating remedies are the native balfams, 
particularly thofe of Peru, of Gilead, and of the fir; the 
warm fedative gums; «ther; camplior; eflential oils; fteel 
wine; rofemary; valerian, and Madeira wine. 


But previous to their ufe, the ftate of the prime vie fhould 
be attended to, this being often the feat of the difeafe ; and our firft 
ftep, in every inftance, fhould be the common practice of giviog 
a vomit: and this having had its proper effect, ftomachic purges 
fhould be given fufficient to fcour the alimentary canal, interpofs 
ing every evening, after the operation of this medicine, dn opiate 
to quiet the nerves. 

« In a few days we fee the ground we ftand upon; and if thefe 
evacuations produce a clearnefs of underftanding, it is reafonable 
to conclude, that the nerves of the ftomach, being offended, gave 
rife to the complaint, by that wonderful conneéion with, and 
influence they have over, the whole body ; and if voluntary motion, 
though ever fo little, appears in the affected limbs, there is liope 
of a more perfect recovery. 

On the contrary, if the intelleéts remajn greatly impaired, 
after proper evacuations from the prime via, efpecially if accom- 
panied with a pain or numbnefs in the head on the cppofite fide, 
there is reafon to think the feat of the difeafe is in that part; and 
it is in this inftance, that the patient too peqeswey drags ona 
miferable life, with the lofs of memory, &e. and when death 
takes place, the brain is generally found ia a morbid ftate, as we 
Jearn from Morgagni’s diffections.’ 


Dr. Kirkland next adduces feveral cafes, in which thefe me- 
C.R.N. Ar. (IX.) Of. 1793. a decinesy 
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dicines, and above all, opium, feemed fuccefsful. Of this me« 
dicine he does not give large dofes, contenting himfelf with, 
at moft, two or three grains in twenty-four hours. 

Opurious palfies attack gradualiy, unlefs from accident or 
metaftafis of morbid matier, and ¢g generally Bepend on local in- 
jury, or mechanical prefiure. The p pallies from chills are con- 
fidered as of this kind, and our author accounts for them, by 
{uppofing all the fivalter veflels obftructed, and the nerves be- 
coming torpid in confequence of the cold. The ftimulants 
given in thefe cafes feem to be violent: in one inftance, two 
fcruples of the volatile alkali, half a drachm of 
fection, and two grains ‘bf cantharides, v 
every three hours. 


cordial con- 


Vere gt iven, app enbly 


The follow ing re marks on he pulvis ad 


cafum of Fuller, confitti: ig ob five grains of volatile falr, in 


Venice treacle, wafhed down with poffet drink, deferve no- 
tice : 


‘ Fifty years ago, when I firft entered into the profeflion, this 
yemedy was very much ufed after bleeding in general bruifes, and 
I have frequently feen it produce excellent effects. When I had 
the care of feveral collierics, J often had recourfe to this pradtice 
in violent bruifes, from great quantities of.earth or coal falling 
upon the men ; and I thiok, from the plentiful fweat which it 
brought on, I have fecn fpeedier recoveries than when Syden- 
ham’s method of bleeding and pargin g was adhered to alone ; 
though I never failed to purge the patient when {weating had done 
its offices And though I have modernized the pratciice, in con- 
fequence of what has been faid about the effeéts of heating fudori- 


fics, I cannot if this inRance dilcover that | have amended it.’ 


‘Belides chi ills, pallies happen from rheumatic affections 


eompreflion, in confequence of inipiflated lymph, worms, 
lead, affections of the vilcera, and convulfiens.’ In-all‘thefe 
inftances, Dr. Kirkland recommends: the remedies more pe- 


culiarly adapted to each complaint, before he employs the 
animating {timulants. 


Irtitating remedies are allowed to be “of fervice in {ptrious 


palfies ; ; and aromatics, particularly the warmer kind, as‘rofe- 
mary and lavender, are of a lefs ambiguous’ nature, -and' fup- 
pofed to be of fervice, particularly if combined with opium: 
[rritants, as for inftance, nettles and muftard, are fuppofed to 
‘be never ufeful in true palfy, and blifters fhare the fame cen- 
fure,. Yet.we can fay much in their favour from experience. 
Where we can come near the common fheath of the nerve, 
their application is ufeful. On the joints; whatever be the 
reafon, we have known them ferviceable to palfies im the ex- 
tremity, below the place of their application: their contitued 
difcharge 1 is certainly ufeful in thote true palfies which are at- 


‘tended 
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tended with great load of the head —The Bath waters are, as 
our author contends, ufefil in {purious palfies, and we think 
with him, that the greater number of cures, effected? by this 
remedy, are of the ipurious kind. ‘The internal ufe of can- 
tharides, in palfies, is not well fupported lay their good effects. 
We have fome doubts of their power as general ftimulants. 
Yet, in palfies of the bladder, they relieve; and a blifter to 
the periizeum, either in confequence of the f{timulus exter- 
nally, or of the abforption, isa valuable remedy. 

To our knowledge of the effects of the other remedies, Dr. 
Kirkland adds little. flues, fetons, electricity, &c. have been 
fometimes ferviceable. ‘The utility of the latter has not ap- 
peared confiderable in our hands, and Dr. Kirkland is not much 
more partial to it. In the cafe of Jallabert, from which it has 
been fo often recommended, it was, we know, but of tem- 
porary utility. 


‘¢ Pain fometimes feizes the parts about the head of the os 
humeri, or os femoris, and a palfy in the arm or leg is the con- 
fequence; the ufelefs member not uncommonly hanging loofe from 
the body like a threfher’s flail. The caufe of pain is, [ think, 
no doubt, the caufe of the paify; and this probably arifes from a 
diffenfion or obitru&ion of the nerves feated in the ligaments ‘and 
membranes about the joint. It refembles a {ciatica, but more 
violent in its effe€ts, though it will now @nd then give way to a 
fimilar kind of treatment. 

© The remedies I have found mof effectual in thefe cafes, after 
purging with calomel. &c. are fmall dofes of divided guickfilver, 
opium, and fpirit of turpentine, with the volatile plailer I have 

_elfewhere fpoken of; afterwards a plafter compofed of pitch, 
opium, camphor, crude fal ammoniac, effential oils, &c. applis 
ed to the affected part, will often do good fervice ; or fometimes a 
lotion of Barbadoes tar, and the volatile aromatic fpirit, or the vo- 
latile {pirit of fal ammoniac, fhould be ufed, where we fufpeét, 
from length of time, &c. attenaants are required; for I know 
very well this bitumen, befides other properties, is a very power- 
ful diffolver of thickened lymph *, and I have accordingly ufed it, 
under the prefent circumflances, with confiderable advantage ; nor. 
do we negle& both external and iaternal tonics, when ftreagth- 
ening the part becomes neceilary. 

‘ I have very frequently feen this difeafe in children, without 
pain, who generally get well; but much time is often required 
for the purpofe, though F have in my eye one, or I believe two 





_ €.@ Thave known it cure the tumors arifinz from vifcid lymph in horfes 
legs, called wind galls; and whoever has feen them opened mult-know the 
glutinous lymph they contaia segures a mof powerful atte:.uant to didolve 
it, &c.* 
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cafes of this fort, where medicines, the Bath waters upon the fpot, 
and all the applications that could be thought on, have not avail- 
ed.’ 


The recapitulation with two cafes follow: the one the epi- 
leptic patient, before alluded to, whofe convulfions were pu- 
erperal; the other was a common cate of hamphlegia, relieved 
by purging and Dover’s powder. 

Such is the fubftance of Dr. Kirkland’s work, which is the 
production of a found underftanding and extenfive experience. 
His diftin@ion, however, of the diffgrent kind of palfies is a 
little too minute for the general wirsbeitiosier and that, be- 
tween the effects of extravafation, and compreflion from full- 
nefs, we fufpect to be imaginary. But, as he has pointed out 
the rate ly fuppofed to be peculiar to each, the patient 
cannot fuffer from any miftake. Our author has, at leaft, ex- 
tended the refources.of the practitioner, and, whatever ma 
be the apparent objection, opium deferves atrial. The for- 
mer. plans are not fo eminently fucceisful as to preclude otlier 
attempts; and, if this medicine fhould be found ufelefs, its 
credit cannot be injured by its failing, where {carcely any me- 
decine fucceeds. 





Lhe Statiftical Account of Scotland. Drawn up from the Com 
munications of the Manifiers of the different Parifhes, by Sir 
Fobn Sinclair, Bart. Vol.V. VI. and VII. 8vo. 18s. 
Boards. Cadell. 1793. 


js purfuing the continuation of this valuable work, the firft 

parifh we meet with is that of Fraferburgh, which lies up- 
on the coaft, in Aberdeenfhire. ‘The fea, we are informed, 
has, receded from the land in fome places, and encroached on 
it in others. Cod, ling, fkate, turbot, whitings, haddocks, 
mackarel, lob{ters, and many other kinds of fith, all of the 
beft quality, and often in great quantities, are caught at this 
town in their feafons. A great part of the cod and lobfters is 
bought up for the ae n market. he Dutch are in the 
practice of fifhing in fummer on this coaft; and, in 1786, 
came fo near as to preclude the inhabitants from. their nfual 
{tations. In the neighbourhood of Fraferburgh, land rents fo 
high astwo guineas per acre. Agriculture has much advanced, 
particularly within thefe few years; and the face of the patith 
is greatly improved. The crofs at this town is reckoned’ a fine 
firucture. Itis a hexagon, with three equidiftant angular 
abutments. 'The area of the bafe is 500 feet: by three en- 
trenchings the top is contracted to 23 ‘eet, on the middle of 
which is “raifed a ftone pillar 12 feet high. The Britifh arms, 
furmount- 
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furmounting the armorial coat of Frafer, of Philorth, adorn 
the fummit. Under the crofs is a jail. 

To the parifh of Caerlaverock, in the county of Dumfries, 
Dr. John Hutton has been a liberal benefactor. He was born 
in that diftri¢t; and for fome time herded the fheep of the 
epifcopal minifter. From this humble ftation he was removed 
to be a companion to a gentleman’s fon, who had taken a fan- 
cy to him; and along with this perfon he acquired the rudi- 
ments of a liberal education. At Edinburgh he ftudied phy- 
fic; and going abroad in the profecution of that fcience, hap- 
pened to be in Holland a little before the Revolution. While 
in that country, it happened that Mary, princefs of Orange, 
being thrown from her horfe at a hunting-party, Hutton was 
the firft to préfent himfelf, when a furgeon was wanted to 
bleed her. ‘This put him in the road to preferment. He came 
over at the Revolution, as appointed firft phyfician to king 
William and queen Mary, and phyfician-general to their armies 
and hofpitals: in which ftation he acquired an ample pancainey 
and died in 712. 

The parifh of Leflie, in Fifefhire, affords a remarkable in- 
{tance of improvement with refpe€t to the conveniences of 
life. For feveral years after 1760, the prefent incumbent got 
all his wheaten bread from Edinburgh, and afterwards from 
Dyfart, rolls only being baked at Leflie ; but now there are 
three bakers in this town alone. ‘The cloathing and furniture 
of the inhabitants are alfo much better than formerly. In the 
church of Leflie, no perfon is ever feen in rags. The young 
men wear coats of Englith cloth, fancyvefts, &c. and the young 
women printed and white cottons, filk cloaks and bonnets, &c, 
The drefs of the maid fervants makes no inconfiderable addi- 


tion to the expence of a family in the article of wafhing. About 


thirty years ago, when the prefent incumbent was fettled, there 
was not fix clocks in the parifh, and now there is not a houfe in 
Leflie where there is not either a clock or awatch. ‘This ex- 
traordinary advancement in the condition of the inhabitants 
appears to be owing to the introduction of wheels for fpin- 
ning with both hands, and to the eftablifhment of two bleach 
fields in the parifh. 

In the account of the parith of Kilmuir Eafter, in the fynod 
of Rofs, we meet with the following particulars : 


‘ In the year 1751, as labourers were digging a bank of earth 
near the village of Milntown, they found four ftones ftancing erect 
in the earth, and forming a circle. Here the men looked for a 
treafure: and, afrer having with much attention opened the earth, 
they found a human fkeleton, fitting in an ere&t pofture, ona feat 


feemingly made for that perpofe. Many_credible pesfons now 
L 3 living, 
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living, authenticate this as a fal knowntothemfelves. T'radition 
fays, that feveral perfons have been buricd alive in this and the 
neighbouring parifh, by the direction of a cruel and arbitrary 
landlord, who was proprietor of thefe lands in the beginning of 
laft century, 

‘ Till of late years, little barrows or tumuli in the parith, 
were avoided by the people with particular caution. The tradi- 
tion regarding them is, that the plague had once made great 
yavages inthis country, and that all who died of this difeafe were 
buried under thefe temuli. Sach was the terror of the people for 
the plague, that they would not fo much as tread upon one of 
them, or fuffer their horfes or carriges to touch them. So late as 
1768, one of thefe tumuli, not much larger than a cart Joad of 
earth, was left an impediment on the middle of the road, at the 
principal eatry of the village of Milntown; and no argument could 
prevail with tne inhabitants to remove it. . At length, a certain 
perfon, who wiihed to undeceive the people, and cure them of 
their prejudices, undertook to remove this little barrow; and 
while he was thus difplaying his courage, the whole inhabitants 
of the village furrounded him, diffuading him from the dangerous 
undertaking, and looking every moment for his falling down dead 
before them: he hives, however, to this day, after removing this 
bug-bear, and reducing the ground to a level with the road. 
From that period, Jit: le regard is paid to thefe tumuli; fome of 
them have been opened, but nothing fouad worthy of remark.’ 


The narifh of Kintail is furrounded on every quarter with 
high hills: the moit eminent is Tulloch-ard, which commands 
a profpect of many of the Hebrides. In ancient times, this 
mountain, like the temple of Janus, indicated peace or war. 
When the latter commenced, a burning barrel of tar, on the 
highett ridge, was the tignal; and all the vaflals and tenants 

fe seaforth appeared: next morning, armed pro avis & focis, 
at the caftle of Donan, the ufual piace of rendezvous. 

This diitrict would be inacceffible on the eaft, had not na- 
ture left a {mall gap in the mountain, as if it had been fawn 
down to the middle, which leaves room for three paflengers to 
go abreatt. ‘The afcent in this quarter is about a hundred yards, 
in a zig-zag direction; and to the deicription of it the author 
has annexed the following anecdote ; 


After the battle of Culloden, lord George Sackville entered 
Kintail by this road, driving cattle and plunder before him. Mr, 
John M:Lean, the minifter of this parith, appeared before his 
lordfhip, to protectthe Kintail men, (being at that time Joyal fub- 
jects), from unmerited infult; but, from the fimplicity of Mr. 
M‘Lean’s drefs, his lordthip inferred impofition; and, feizing a 
loaded piflel, gave orders for his appearing inftantly before him 

Wilk 
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with his library, that his opinion concerning his facred charaGer 
might no longer remain in fufpence; othe:wife he would fuffer 
for daring to infule him. This uncommon falutation, added to 
the natural trepidation of the venerable old man ;—he made all 
pofible hafte to bring back a volume of Pool’s Annotations, which 
convinced his lordthip, that the want of pontifical robes in the 
Highlands was no obftacle to veracity. This volume of Pool’s 
Annotations is ftill within the precinct: of the place; carefully 
iaid up in the library of the minifter of Gleufheal, and prelerved 
like the old Palladium of Troy.’ 


In the account of North Knapdale, the author obferves, that, 
of old, the chieftain was not fo much confidered the maiter, as 
the father of his numerous clan. [very individual of his fol- 
lowers loved him with a degree of enthufiafm, which made 
them undergo any fatigue or danger in his fervice. On the 
other hand, it was his intereft, and his ambition, to requite 
fuch animated attachment to the extent of his power. The 

rent paid him was chiefly confumed in feaits given at the ha- 
bitation of his tenants. What he was to fpend, and the time 
of his refidence at each village, was known, and provided for 
accordingly. ‘The man who had the charge of theie entertain- 
ments partook of them; they all lived in friendihip together ; 
and the departure of the chief and his retinue never failed to 
occafion regret. In more polifhed times, the cattle and corn, 
confumed at the‘e feafts of hofpitality, were ordered to the 
landlord’s habitation: what was fr iendfhip at firft, became in 
the fequel very oppreflive. Till lately, in this neighbourhood, 
Campbell, of Auchinbreck, had a right to carry ‘off the bett 
cow he could find upon feveral properties, at each Martinmas, 
by wa y of mart. ‘The ifland of Hay paid 500 fuch cows year- 
ly, and fo did Kintyre, to the MSDonalds; but the crown has 
now commuted thofe cows at twenty fhillings a head, and taken 
away this badge of flavery. 

In the narrative refpecting the parifh of Little Dunkeld, we 
are told, that the hili of Birnam, rendered claflfic ground by 
the magic pen of Shakfpeare, rifes on the fouth fide of the 
vale, with a rude and firiking magnificence. ‘The author hi 
the fubfequent defcription of the Rumbling Bridge over th 
Bran: 


‘ In dry weather there is little water in the Bran, and this ob- 
ject is not very ftriking; but during a confiderable fwell of the 
siver it appears a very different charafier. For feveral hundred 
feet above the fall, the flream thunders with prodigious force 
down a craggy bottom, exhibiting a moft dreadful cataract; then 
precipitatirg itfelf over a high cliff, it dafhes apon the bottom of 
@ fmall talon wistt fuch fury as to lofe almoft every appearance of 


L4 a liquid, 
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a liquid, and pafling next into a deep, dark, and narrow chafin, 
it hides itfelf for a little below a bridge and fome huge fragments 
of rock fufpended, mid-way down, in the paflage, till it appears 
againon the other fide of the bridge, moving in a more peaceful 
current, as if tired with violent agitation. ‘The chafm is formed 
by rocks of egua] beight, awful andruinous, about 42 feet afunder, 
bending towards each other at top, and every moment threatning 
bfemend pve collifiong The water rifing above the bafon into an 
atmofphere 1oo feet high, refembling white fmoke, and in 
funfhine prefenting beau:iful rainbows, woody precipices, the 
hoarfe terrific roar of the torrent, and the rocking of the folid 
ground; all confpire to heighten the grandeu r of the fcene, ‘and 
the whole affets the mind with a certain pleafing kind of amaze- 
ment and horror.’ 


In the parifh of Kincardine, in the county of Perth, we are 
informed, that the number of ftudents, particularly in divinity, 
was at one time very confiderable. About eighteen years ago, 
th ere were cighteet 1 clergymen (including every denomina- 
tion), netives of this parifhe ‘They are now reduced to four ; 
and there are only two ftudents. The great increafe of the 
experce of education, and the emoluments in profeffion bein 
nearly ftationary, while, in almoft every other line of life 
they are increaling with aitonifhing rapidity, are evidently, the 
author obferves, the caufes of this alteration, <A cononrpin 
ner, in the fecond year after leaving the plough, gains annually 
a fum equal to the average of the ftipends of the church of 
Scotland, which are the recompence held forth for an expen- 
five education of fifteen years at leaft, and for many more, 
perhaps, of expectation. 

Annexed to the fifth volume of the Statiftical Account of 
Scotland, are Letters, addreffed to Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
defcribing the mode of living, arts, commerce, literature, man- 
ners, &c. “of Edin burgh, 3 in 1763, and fince that period. ‘Thefe 
Jetters i}luftrate the flatiftical progrefs of the capital of Scot- 
land ; and contain, likey vile, fome account of the phyfical 
phenomena in that part of the ifland, during the laft fifteen 

ears. 

The author afirms it to be a moderate calculation, that 
three millions fterling have been expended on building, and 
public improv: ments, in and about the city of Edinburgh, 
fince 1763; the environs of which, he fays, cannot be fur- 
pafied in views of the fublime, the pidurefque, and the beau- 
tiful. About thirty years ago, we are told, that people of 
quality’and fafhion lived in houtes, which, in 1783, were in+ 
habited by tradef{men, or by people in humble and ordinary 
life. In confirmation of this remark, the fubfequent initances 

are 
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are adduced. ‘ The lord juftice clerk Tinwald’s houfe was 
poffefied by a French teacher.—Lord prefident Craigie’s houfe 
by a faletwoman of old furniture;—and lord Drummore’s 
houfe was left by a chairman for want of accommodation.’ 

~ Public munificence appears to keep pace with private lux- 
ury. In 1763, the ftock of the Society for propagating Chrif- 
tian Knowledge, amounted to 30,000]. “In 1792, the fame 
ftock amounted to about 100,000].; and the fund, it is be- 
lieved, is moft faithfully applied to the object of the inftitu- 
tion. In 1777, anew, elegant, and commodious edifice for 
a grammar- {chool was built by voluntary fubfcription, at the 
expence of 40001. It confiits of one great hall, five teach- 
ing-rooms, and a library, with f{maller apartments. In 1783, 
the number of fcholars was five hundred. Li he public libe+ 
rality towards the ereétion of the New College, does addition, 
al honour to the country. 


(To be continzved.) 





The paae ‘s of Gr egorio Panzani; giving an Account of his 
Agency in England, in the Ke eai's 1634, 1635, 1636. Tranflated 
from the L:ahan Origina’, and now firf publifhed. To which 
are added, an Introdu@ion and a Supplement, exhibiting the 
State of the Engh/h Catholic Church, and the Conduct of 
Parties, before and after that Pevied, to the prefent Times, 
By the Rev. Fofeph Berington. 8vo. 63. Boards. Ro- 
binfoss. 1793. 


THE. perfon to whom thefe Memoirs are afcribed, was an 

Italian clergyman, fent into England by Urban VILL. in 
the year 1634. ‘The object of his ‘miffion was to compofe 
certain differences, which had long divided the catholics, par- 
ticularly thofe of the clerical order; and in the profecution of 
his defign, there occurred a variety of incidental tranfaCtions, 
in which'the court, fome of the minifters, and others, were 
perfonally engaged. 

Whether the Memoirs were written by Panzani himfelf, or 
compofed from materials which he fupplied, we meet with no 
evidence to decide, though we are inclined to the latter fup- 
pofition : but that they are entitled to the credit of authenti- 
city, there feems not the fmalleft reafou for any doubt; as the 
traniactions ufually recorded by Engiith hiflorians, coincide 
with the ftatements of Panzani. It appears, that previous to 
his arrival in this country, the queen of Charles the Firft was 
made acquainted by the pope with the deiign ; and the com- 
municated it to the king, who gave his tacit content. But 
particular care was taken, that the aifair fhould noi be divulged 
Pm a among 
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among either the catholics or protetts nts, who, from different: 
views, might have obftructed its execution 3. and Panzani, af- 
ter making fome ftay at Paris, patled over into England, under 
the prétence of fatisfyi ing his curiofity, as other ftrangers, re-. 
{pecting the fafhions and cultoms of the nation. 

Of the commencement of Panzani’s mifien, the Memoirs 
contain the following account : 


* 


¢ Panzani’s firit vidit, om his arrival in London, was to the 
queen, being introduced by father Robert Philip, her majefty’s 
confeffor.. He prefented her with a letter from cardinal Barberini. 
She had expected one from his holinefs 5 but, through the fecre- 
tary’s neglect, it had been omitted, and arrived nox till the 3d 
of January, 1635.—-At this interview, Panzani acquainted her 
majefty with the extraordinary refpe&t, both Urban VIII. and the 
Cardinal.enterizined for her ; and took the liberty to mention 
fome inftances that had rendered her an object of their efteem,’ 
particularly that, by hertoterett, eafe had been procured for the Ca- 
tholics, and the blow averted with which thev had been recently 
threatened. In the cardinal’s name he requefted, that fhe would 
ftiew herfelf'a parent to that neglected handful of people, and ule 

er intereft to bring them to a good underitanding among them- 
felves, who of late had been unhappily divided.—The queen re- 
turned an anfwer fuitable to the cccafion: that fhe valued her- 
felf'for the efleem thofe two great perfonages entertained for her ; 
and thatit was not the fir! trme fine had been favoured with un- 
deniable proofs of the cardinal’s afeétion. _ She promifed that 
nothing fticuld be wanting on her part, towards procuring further 
eafe f for the Catholics, as alfo for uniting them amongft themfelves 5 
addiag, that the abfence of their bihhop was a great detriment to 
phen -* “and that fhe, in particular, was feafibly affected by the 
Jois. Panzani then acquainted her majelly in general terms, that 
his holinefs expecied the Catholics fhould be exaét and {crapulous 
ja their, civil allegiance to tue king and government; and that he 
hoped his mejefly would nov prefs them beyond the known limits 
of their duty in matters of re ae He alfo requetted, that his 
arrival might be notified to the king, with the eecaiion of it. 

_£, When the queen fignified:the event to his majeity, bis onhy 
reply was, that Panzant fhoyid be cautious, and carry on his bufie 
nefs with fecrecy, and above all. things, no to intermeddle in 
flate affairs,’ 


Panzani,* in defcribing the general. ftate of the church, ina 
letter to cardinal Barberini at Rome, makes fome obferyations, 
tending to evince a dilpofiticn in the Englifh towards the ca- 
tholic reli igion; with regard to which, we fufpect him. to have 
been blinded by partiality ; and we cannot help imputing the 
following anecdote to a Gail ir prejudice : 


‘ The 
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The king himfelf, fays the author, as he was a perfon.of ftrict 
virtue and of great benevolence, frequently intimated that he had 
no averfion to feveral pretenfions of the Roman Catholic party. 
Of this Panzani takes notice in a letter to cardinal Barbe-ini, dat- 
ed February 16, 1635, in which he mentions an inftance of the 
king’s good inclinations, which, fince his coming to England, 
he had himfelf obferved. — One of the famous preachers, he fays, 
having bitterly inveighed againft fchifm in a fermon before the 
king : his majeity was heard afterwards to fay, ** that he would 
willingly have parted with one of his hands, rather than fucha 
fchifm fhould have ever happened.”? On which one of the cour- 
tiers, who was familiar with the king, begged his majefty to talk 
foitly, as fuch ipeeches were very daa pesous: The king infantly 
replied: ‘* I fay it again: I wifh I had rather loft one of my 
hands,’’—-Some perfons, continues Panzani, were pleafed to un- 
deritand this of the puritanical defection from the church by law 
eitablifhed ;. but the manner of his delivering himfelf, and the cir- 
cumftance of his falling immediately into a panegyric on Urban 
VIII. were thought by others to be a comment on the words.’ 


According to the evidence of this writer, feveral conferen- 
ces were held between him and fecretary Windebank, on the 
fubje&t of re-uniting the proteftant and catholic churches: as 
a preliminary to w hich, it is fuggefled by the fecretary, that 

the church of Rome fhould renounce three of her tenets, 
wernt communion in one kind, the Latin liturgy, and the 
elibacy of the clergy. 

te had been propofed by Windebank, that the Englifh ca- 
tholics fhould take an oath of allegiance to his majefty. This 
meafure, however, was not agreeable to the court of Rome; 


and Panzani thus endeavoured to evade the profecution of fuch 
an object, 


« Firft, (fays he, fpeaking of himfelf) he fignified that, by his 
laft accounts from the holy fee, both the pope and cardinal Bar- 
berini owned themfelves extremely honoured and fatisfied with his 
majeity’s candour and affurance, that there fhould be fome foften- 
ing claufés added to the oath of allegiance, which was a conde 
{cenfion, they admitted, futtable to his majeity’s known clemen- 
cy and goodnefs. But as for wording an oath, his holinefs thought 
that part belonged to the Iinglifh miniftry, as being better capa- 
ble to judge how far allegiance would be required by the laws of 
their country and the principles of thcirgeligion.—Windebank was 
at a lofs how to get rid of this compliment 5 ; and Panzani had ex- 
prefs orders not to meddle with the form of the oath. Wherefore, 
to divert the difcourfe, he entertains Windebank with fomething 
selating to the book Deu: Natura Gratia, particularly remarking, 


that 
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that it was prohibited at Rome.—The fecretary appeared much 
concerned, and begged that prohibition might not be made public 
in England ; adding, that the author was very much efleemed, not 
only among the Roman Catholics, but alfo by the king; that the 
work contained nothing contrary to the faith of the church of 
Rome; and that father Philip valued the author as a perfon of 
great virtue, learning, and probity.’ 

« It was not poflible to conceal this matter from the king, who 
was fo irritated when he was truly informed of the faét, that it 
was fearcely in the queen’s power to pacify him. When he had 
recovered his temper, he faid: ‘* He hoped the fee of Rome would 
not proceed to prohibit all other books of the fame tendency ; and 
particularly that he fhould confider it as a fingular affront, if a 
book againft father Courtenay now in the prefs fhould be cenfured 
at Rome.”? Courtenay had afferted the depofing ‘power. He 
defired the queen toacquaint Panzani with, his fentiments, which, 
af complied with, he might fiill remain in England without molef- 


tation.’ 


The court of Rome was at this time anxious for the ap- 
pointment of a catholic bifhop in Engiand ; refpeCting which, 
we are told, feveral conferences were : held between the queen 
and Panzanii, who were fo far advanced in the fcheme, as ta 
have the queftion propofed to the king, whether he would be 
content that a bifhop fhould be appointed. The queen, it 
feems, folely appeared in it; Panzani having been exprefsly 
ordered by the pope, not to run the hazard of a perfonal refu- 
fal. His majefty’ s anfwer, the author obferves, was very 

candid : ¢ That it could not be permitted ; for that neither the 
bishops nor his minifts ry would hearken to any fuch propofal, 
as things now ftood.? —‘* Nor, adds Panzani, was it pofhible 
to move the king from his refolution, he being naturally both 
fearful and tenacious, and his chief favourite and counfellor, 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, keeping him clofe to the 
point.’ , 

Thefe Memoirs develope, in feveral parts, the intrigues of 
the court of Rome againft the church of England; a circum- 
ftance which places in a ftrong light, the candour of the pre 
fent editor, Dr. Berington, who “has difdained the Saciiihatine 
ef truth, and hiftorical information, to the force of religious 
prejudices. He appears to be actuated by the fame impartial- 
ity in the Introduction g@nd Supplement to the work ; where 
he not only difplays a knowledge of hiflory, but makes many 

uft obfervations on the conduct and policy, beth of the Eng- 
sith church and the catholics —On the whole, we confider 
thefe Meme irs, and the additions of the cditor, as a valuable 


ac wuifition t to the fund of ecclefiaftical hittory. 
| Godwin’ s 
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Goodwin's Enquiry concerning Political Jufiice. (Concluded 
from Vol. VILLI. p: 296.) 


FROM the feveral extracts which we have prefentéd to out 
readers from the work before us, it muft be evident that 
the man who would deny to our author the praife of both in- 
genuity and information, muft be deftitute of common fenfe 
or of common honefty. On the other hand, we have been 
more than once reduced to the unpleafant neceflity of cenfur= 
ing the wild and vifionary principles which occur in different 
parts of the work, and which we are forry to fee multiply as 
we draw towards a conclufion. The principle indeed upon 
which the modern democratic writers gtound their theory of 
"government, appears neceffarily to lead into error, and has 
produced fome of the moft glaring into which Mr. Godwiu 
has fallen.—This principle feems to be, that political wifdom 
and moral perfeftion are as reafonably to be expected in whole’ 
communities, as in individuals: the fact, we fear, is other- 
wife; and that the more numerous the affociation, the. great 
er in general is the aggregate of-error and fallibility. The 
affairs of an empire, like thofe of a family, muft be condu@- 
ed by a few perfons, and the great ufe of popular affemblies is 
to form a bulwark againft grofs oppreflion and malverfation. 
Mr. Godwin indeed feems (B. V.c. 23.) to be aware of this 
obje€tion, and allows that ‘ national affemblies fhould be em- 
ployed as {paringly as the nature of the cafe will admit.’-—But 
if wifdom and integrity are not to be expected from a repre- 
‘fentative body, how fhould we poflibly look for them ina 
large fociety, and in a government, fuch as our author feems 
to recommend, where every man would do ‘ that which is 
right in his own eyes ?” 

Mr. Godwin reafons, in general, beft, when he reafons from 
himfelf, and is not warped by the vifionary and abfurd philo- 
fophy which is, at prefent, floating about the fuperficial pare 
of the literary world. On the fubject of fumptuary and agra- 
rian laws, he is deferving both of commendation and of atten- 
tion. 


‘ But it will be anfwered, ‘* that laws need not deal thus in ge- 
nerals, but may defcend to particular provifions calculated to {e- 
cure their fuccefs, We may inftitute fumptuary laws, limiting 
the expence of our citizens in drefs and food. We may inftitute 
agrarian laws, forbidding any man to poffeis more than a certain 
annual revenue We may proclaim prizes as the reward-of aéts 
of jattice, benevolence and public virtue.”” And, when we have 
done this, how far are we really advanced in ovr career? If the 
people be previoufly inclined to moderation in expence, the laws 
7 are. 
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are a fuperfiuous parade. If they are not inclined, who fhall exes 
cute them, or prevent thcir-evafion.? It is the misfortune in thefe 
cafes, that regulations cannot be executed but by individuals of 
that very people they are meant to reflrain. If the nation at 
large be.infefted with vice, who fhal! fecure us a fuccefion of ma- 
giftrates that are free from the contagion ? Even if we cou!d fur- 
mount this difficulty, fill it would be vain. Vice is ever more in- 
genious in evafion, than authority in deteftion. It is abfurd to 
Imagtoe that any law can be executed, that dire@tly contradicts 
the. propenfities and fpirit of the naton. If vigilance were able 
fully to countermine the fubterfuges of art, the magiftrates, who 
thus pertinacioufly adhered to the praGtice of their duty, would not 
fail go be torn in pieces. 

‘ What can be more contrary to the mof rational principles 
of human intercourse than the inquifiteria! fpirit which fuch regu- 
I2tions imply? Who fhail enter into my houfe, ferutinife my ex- 
penditure and count the difhes upon my table ? Who thall detec 
the fsatagems [employ to cover my real poffeflion of an enormous 
income, while I feem to receive but a fmall one? Not that there 
js really any, thing unjuit and unbecoming, as has been too often 
fuppofed, in my neighbour's animadverting with the utmoft free- 
dom, upon my perfonal conduct. But that fuch regulations in- 
clude.a fyflem of petty watchfulnefs aad infpection ; not content. 
ing themfelves with animadveriion whenever the occafion is pre- 
fented,, bet making it the bufinefs of one man conftantly to pry 
into the proceedings of another, the whole depending upon the 
uniformity with which this is dore; creating a perpetual fruggle 
between the refilefs curiofty of the firft, and the artful concéal- 
ment of the fecond. By what motives will you make a man an 
informer ? Tf by public fpirit and: philanthropy inciting him to 
brave obloquy and refentment for the fake of duty, will fumprta- 
ary. laws be very neceflary among a! people thus far advanced in. 
virtue ? If by finjfter and indire&t coniiderations, will not the 
vices you propagate be more dangerous than the vices you fup- 

refs? 

¢ Such muft be the cafe in extenfive governments : in govern- 
ments of fmaller dimenfions opinion ‘would be all-fufficient ; the 
infpeétion of every man over the condutt of his neighbours, when 
unftained with caprice, would conftitute a cenfoifhip of the more 
irrefiltible nature, But the force of this cénforthip would depend 
upon its freedom, not following the pofitive dictates of law, but 
tne {pontaneous decifions.of the underftanding, - . 

« Avainy ig the diltribution of rew rds, who fhall fecure u¢ 
againft error, partiality and intrigue,” converting that which was 
meant for the fupport of virtue into a new engine for her ruin? 
Not to add, that prizes are a very feeble inftrument for the gene- 
ration of excellence, always inadequate to its reward where it 
. really 
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really exifts, always in danger of being beftowed on its femblance, 


continually mifleading the under ftanding by forcign and degene- 
rate motives of avarice and vanity.’ 


Mr. Godwin might have added, that:nothing pronjotes the ; 
welfare of fociety and the happinefs of the individual like 
general induilry 5 aud an agrarian law mui{t infablibls antitnt 
late the principle of induitry, and all the beft and oft active’ 
powers of the mind. 

On the fubje& of religious eftablifhments, our author is again 
mifled by the dreams of thofe men who are fonder of fpecu-' 
lation than.of ftudy, and would rather follow the fi€tions of 
their own imaginations, than Iabour up’ the fleep of truth 
through the arduous paths of hiiltory and experience. Re- 
garding ecclefiaitical @tablifhments in the light of a national 
education, which is. the moft fimple and plaineft point of view 
in which they can be placed, nothing can be clearer to us than 
the pofition,—that no fyftem of education can be good with- 
out the fanctions of réligion, and the belief of a future ftate. 
Yo inftruct the people in fuch'ia: fy item, a body of teachers 
muft be feleéted; and the queftion then is, by whem’ are they 
to be;fupported ? If their {upport was to depend on the cafual 
contributions of their auditors, that would be at once to pais 
a law for the encouragement of avarice and profligaey ; then 
the only perfons who would contribute, would be the perfons 
who ftood leaft in need of inftru€tion; and the f{chools of 
morality would be. fhut agent the poor. If then a body of 
teachers is to.be appointed by the fiate, and paid by the public; 
it will be equally neceflary that a cade of inftru€tion be adopted - 
by the ttate, otherwife one teacher would be employed in incul- 
cating a doctrine _—— oppotite to that which was incul+ 
cated by another. How far the icheme of compréhenfion fhould 
be enlarged. with refpeét to doctrinal points, is a different quef 
tian; but that fome code or erticles would be neceffary to ever 
fonk inflitution, few reflecting men will be difpofed to‘doubt. 

The fame reafoning will apply to the fubjeéct of tefts. ‘To 
us nothing is more clear, than that the man wha otcupies a 
fuperior oifice in.the flate, fheuid not be hofile to the religion 
of the ftate. How far the obligation ought to defcend’ mi the 
{cale of -fubordinate offices, is another queftion, and nidift in 
all cafes be regulated by the particular expedienty: of ‘the 
times. 


The reader will probably he curious to learn our author's 
fentiments om the nature of libeis. 


«Tt 7s impoffible to efablith any r folid ground « of diftin@ion upon 
this fubje&, or toav down rules in corformity to which the ar- 
gument muft be’ tredted. It is impoflibie to tell me, when Lam 
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penetrated with the magnitude of the fubje%t, that I muft be logi- 
cal and not eloquent ; or when I feel the aofurdity of the theory 
Tam combating, that I muit not exprefs it in terms that may pro- 
duce feelings of ridicule in my readers. It were better to forbid 
me the difcuffion of the fubject altogether, than forbid me to 
defcribe it in the manner I conceive to be moft fuitable to its me- 
rits. It would be a moft tyrannical fpecies of candour to tell me, 
«© You may write againft the fyftem we patronife, provided you 
will write in an imbecil and ineffectual manner ; you may enquire 
and inveftigate as much as vou pleafe, provided, when you under- 
take to communicate the refult, you carefully ¢heck your ardour, 


and be upon your guard thar you do not convey any of your own 


feelings to your readers.” Add to this, that rules of diftinGtion, 
as they are abfurd in relation to the diffidents, will prove a conti- 
nual inflrament of uiurpation and injuftice%to the ruling party. No 
reafonings will appear fair to them, but fuch as are futile. If I 
fpeak with energy, they will deem me inflammatory ; and if I de- 
{cribe cenfurable proceedings in plain and homely, but pointed 
language, they will cry out upon me as a*baffoon. 

‘ It muft be truly a lamentable cafe, if truth, favoured by the 
maby and patronifed by the great, fhould prove too weak to enter 
the lifts with falfhhood. It is felf evident, that that which wilt 
ftland the teft of examination, cannot need the fupport of penal fta- 
tutes. After our adverfaries have exhaufted their eloquence and 
exerted themfelves to miflead us, truth has a clear, nervous and 
fimple ftory to tell, which, if force be excluded on all fides, will 
not fail to put down their arts. Mifreprefentation will fpeedily 
vanifh, if the friends of truth be but half as alert as the advocates 
of falfhhood. Surely then it is a molt ungracious plea to offer, 
** We are too idle to reafon with you, we are therefore determin- 
ed to filence you by force.” So long as the adverfaries of juitice 
confine themfelves to expoftulation, there can be no ground for 
ferious alarm. As foon as they begin te a with violence and 
riot, it will then-be time enough to encounter them with force. 

‘ There is however one particular clafs of libel that feems to 
demand a feparate confideration, A libel may either not confine 
itfelf to any fpecies of tlluftration of religion or government, or 
it may leave illu-tration entirely out of its view. Its object may 
be to invite a multitude of ome 7 to aflemble, as the firit flep to- 
wards atts of violence. A public libel is any fpecies of writing 
in which the wifdom of fome etlablifhed fyftem is controverted ; 
and it cannot be denied that a difpaffionate and fevere demonftra- 
tion of its injuttice tends, not lefs than the moft alarming tumult, 
to the deftru€tion of fuch inftitutions. But writing and {peech are 
the praper and becoming methods of operating changes in human 
fociecy, and tumult isan improper and equivocal method, Inthe 


-¢afe then of the (pecific preparations of riot, it fhould feem that 
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the regular force of the fociety may lawfully interfere. Bat this 
interference may be of two kinds. It may confift of precautions 
to countera& all tumultuous concourfe, or it may arraign the in- 
dividual for the offence he has commited againft the peace of the 
community. The firft of thefe feems fufficiently commendable 
and wife, and would, if vigilantly exerted, be in almoft all cafes 
adequate to the purpofe. ‘The fecond is attended with fome dif- 
ficulty. A libel, the avowed intention of which is to lead to im- 
mediate. violence, is altogether different from a publication in 
which the general merits of any inftitution are treated with the. 
utmoft freedom, and may well be fuppofed to fall under different 
rules. -The difficulty here arifes only from the confideration of 
the general nature of punifhment, which is abhorrent to the true 
principles of mind, and ought to be refrained within as narrow 
limits as poffible;-if not inftantly abolifhed. A diftin&ion to 
which obfervation and experience in cafes of judicial proceeding 
have uniformly led, is that between crimes that exift only in in- 
tention, and overt aéts. So far as prevention only is concerned, 
the former would feem in many cafes no: lefs entitled to the ani- 
madverfion of fociety than the latter; but the evidence of inten-. 
tion ufnally refts upon circumftances equivocal and minute, and: 
the friend of juftice will tremble to erect any grave proceeding 
upon fo uncertain a bafis.—TIt might be added, that he who fays 
that every honeft citizen of London ought to repair to St. George’s 
Fields toemorrow in arms, only fays what he thinks ‘is beft to be 
done, and what the laws of fincerity oblige him to utter. But 
this argument is of a general nature, and applies to every thing 
that is denominated crime, not to the fappofed crime of inflam- 
matory invitations in particular. He that performs any action, 
does that which he thinks is beit to be done ; and, if the peace 
of fociety make it neceffary that he fhould be reftrained from 
this by threats of violence, the neceflity is of a very painful na- 
ture.—It fhould be remembered that the whole of thefe reafoning 
fuppofe that the tumult is an evil, and will produce more difad- 
vantage than benefit, which is no ddubt frequently, but may not 
be always, the cafe. Jt cannot be too often recollected, that there 
is in no cafe a right of doing wrong, a right to punifh for a 
meritorious action. Every government, as well as every indivi- 
dual, muft follow their own:apprehenfions of juftice, at the peril 
of being miltaken, unjuit and confequenily vicious. —Thefe rea- 
fonings on exhortations to tumult, will alfo be found applicable 
with flight variation to incendiary letters addrefled to private per- 
fons.’ 


We agree with our author, that all focial decifions are better 
determined .by open vote than by ballot. We alfo concur 
with him in the opinion, that the moitt falutary fpecies of pu- 
nifhment for offences, and perhaps the moft falutary mode of 
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‘punifhment, is that.of fending the convicts to unfettled coun- 

tries. We however fee many things to difapprove in our au- 
thor’s notions of crimes and punifhments. 

‘Mr. Godwin’s opinions concerning property are certainly 
impracticable ; and favour too much of the modern. mania, 
which has been mifnamed philofophy ; and his fentiments,cn 
marriage muft incur the reprobation of every good and weil- 
informed man.. We hope, indeed, that if ever the work 
fhould arrive at another edition, our author will expunge this 
and many other difgraceful eccentricities. 

The acme, however, of Mr. Godwin’s fpeculations, are his 
extraordinary reafonings concerning the prolongation of human 
life, even to § immortality.” Such an hypothefis requires 
only to be mentioned to be refuted, as totally inconfiftent with 
the fcheme of Providence in every thing that refpe€ts this 
world. If Mr. Godwin had ftudied a little more attentively 
the fcience of anatomy and the animal ceconomy, he would 
never have permitted the infertion of fuch an abfurdity : nor 
would he have made an affertion, at which every medical rea- 
der muft fmile, that ‘ fainting is nothing elfe but a confufion 
of mind.’ ; 

_ To conclude, we have endeavoured to exhibit as fair and 
impartial a fketch as poflible of this fingular, and, we muft 
add, very unequal performance. It certainly contains fome 
good information, and much interefting and entertaining dif- 
fertation. The mind of the author is evidently warped by the 
falfe philofophy of the times, and, however free he may hice 
himfelf, writes more in fetters than any author we have lately 
perufed. Where he difengages himfelf from thefe prejudices, 
and reafons with coolnefs and candour, we frequently difcern 
the efforts of a vigorous mind, and have generally to admire 
his ingenuity, even where we cannot applaud his judgment. 
‘Though Mr. Godwin is certainly a well-informed man, yet on 
fome fubjects he gets out of his depth, as in the inftance 
which we have juft had occafion to notice. Ina word, had 
we not been. informed of the circumftance, we fhould from 
the internal evidence, have judged this work to be the produc- 
tion of a young man, but of one pofleffed both of genius and: 
learning. The work is, therefore, of a very mixed nature.. 
It contains fome valuable matter, but with much alloy of er- 
ror and abfurdity. 
. The ftyle of Mr. Godwin is fluent and pleafing; in general, 
chafte, and not prolix or redundant. Ina very few inftances 
we difcovered fomething like affetation, but it is not fach as 
to difguft, and we may fay, upon the whole, that we have 
feldom met with better compofition in any fimilar publication. 


The 
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The Emigrants, or the Hiftory of an expatriated Family; being 
a Delineation of Englifh Manners, drawn from real Charac- 
ters, written in America, by G. Imlay, Efq. author of the 
Topographical Defcription af its Weftern Territory. 3 Vols. 
12mo. Qs. fewed. Hamilton. 1793. 


HIS work has two objects profeffedly in view, the one to 
recommend the government and manners of America, in 
preference to thofe of our own country — the other, to recom- 
mend divorces. With regard to the firft, we confefs we fhould 
be forry'to take our ideas of either the tafte or the morals of 
our brethren of the weftern continent from this produétion ; 
and with regard to the fecond, we cannot help faying, that 
the author infidioufly holds out a liberty of divorce, to women 
efpecially, as the only means of freeing them from that do- 
meftic tyranny, to which he tells us, they have in all nations 
been fubject. We fay infidioufly, becaufe if he be a man of 
the leaft reflection, he cannot but be fenfible that an unlimit- 
ed liberty of diffolving the bonds of matrimony (and for this 
he pleads, if we do not miftake him) mutt inevitably degrade 
that fex from the honourable companions of men, to the in- 
{truments of their loofer pleafures, and flaves of their tranfi- 
ent liking. 

The chief adventures are thofe of a family, originally from 
England, who remove from Philadelphia, their finances not 
being equal to the manner of living there, and travel acrofs the 
Apalachian mountains to Pitfburg: during the journey, a 
young officer falls in love with the youngeft daughter, who is 
reprefented as very beautiful, and very fond of the wild fcenes 
of uncultivated American nature. The progrefs of their 
amour is retarded by a mifunderftanding produced by the ma- 
lice of an envious fifter, and alfo by the lady being carried off 


.by a party of Indians. The lover, however, recovers his 


miftrefs, and receives her hand, together with a fortune given 
her by an uncle, long fuppofed dead, whom fhe accidentally 
meets with in crofling the mountains. The treacherous fifter, 
fond of fafhions and finery, by a capital ftroke of fatire, is 
fhipped back again for England, as to a congenial country 
Another fifter who had been married in England, and js il 
ufed by her hufband, is advifed by the family to leave him 
without ceremony, and put herfelf under the prote€tion of a 
young gentleman, who is to convey her to America, the land 
of freedom; but the hufband very opportunely dying in the 
crifis of her fate, her voyage, and fubfequent marriage to the 


-faid young gentleman, take place with lefs violence to our 


manners. One or two more inftances of domeftic infelicity 
are brought in fupport of the author’s {chemes. During the 
M 2 whole 
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whole work, the characters arc only dift inguifhed by initiales 
a particularity which makes the recital as intricate and puzzling 
as the tale of /es quaires Facardins. 

There are here and there, in this work, ftrokes. of local 
def{cription which are entertaining 5 ; but the {tyle, we are 
forry to obferve, is intolerably inflated, and at the fame time 
very incorrect. Of this, the following rhapfody will afford a 
proof, in which he takes it into his head to lament the celibacy 
or political marriages of our princefles. 


« When § take a retrotpective glance of the degradations an 
miferies that fyflem of government produces which exiles its own 
princefies, or condemns them to a life of celibacy, and thereby 
blaits the fair bloiioms of their tender hopes, and fhuts out from 
ther plowing imaginations, the fafcinating Joys, emanating in all 
that luxuriance the fympathetic foul in'pires, in fuch eradiated 
imagery, 2s to produce thofe divine fen/ations, when every place 


is converted into elyfium, and every fenfe is feafted in the banquet 


al ag 7 
We fhall feleét, as a more favourable fp ecimenl, the relation 
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ie lover’s recoverin g his mittrefs from the Indians. 


«My Dear Frienp, 


© From St. Vincent’s we creffed the immenfe buffalo plains, 
and ahen making our courfe north-wette:ly, towards the head wa- 
ters of the Illinais river, we fell in upon it about one hundred 
and fifty miles above its mouth, according to the computation of 
my guide, where we inca aped in order.co prepare rafis to tranf. 
port our baggage ucrots he: river; and during which time, the 
hunters would have an OppOreMity to fecuie provifions for the 
party until we fhould arrive at St. Anthony’s Falls : as we were 
falling more into the track of the Indians, I theught it prudent 
that we fhould move as compact as pollible; and ee could not 
be done in cafe the hunters fhould be frequently in purfuit of 
game : befide:, firing woulda nave been a fgnal for the lavages to 
difcover us; a confidcration {uficient to induce me to lay in a 
plentifal ftock before I left the buffalo country, to fupply us Eo 
the limits. of our journey, and,it was my intention, after ciofing 
the Illinois, not to fuffer a gun to be fired. 

« It was early in the morning of the 3oth ult. that one of my 
_ hunters, who had-been abfent the whole of the preceding Gay, 
returned to camp in great haite, and informed me, that mo raing, 
immeciately after the break of day, as he was watching for but- 
falos, at a crofiingiabout ten miles above where. we lay, hejaw 

a party of Indians put off from the shore, upon a raft, who ap- 
peured to’have charge of prifoners ; andthe moment thar he had 
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feer them land upon the oppofite bank, he-had pofed back co the 
party. ° 

‘ I inflantly ordered the bageage to be packed up, when I 
croficd to. the other fide of the river, where it was depofited with 
the provilions we had fecured, and then foreing a merch to the 
piace where the hunter had feen the Indians land; we took their 
track, wiich we followed with all poffible celerity ; and Lthink 
it was. about two in the afternoon, when my advanced man re- 
turned to inform me, they were then afcending a hill, not diftant 
halfa mile. . 

‘ | halted my party for a-moment to infrug& them how to at, 
and defired sone to follow abouc tiree hundred yards. in my rear; 
and taking with me two men, I went rapidly forward until I ob- 
tained fight of them; when I faw their number was dcuble ours, 
and, that they had only ene female prifoner.— 

How to refcve the prifoner, without endangering her life, was 
a dificulty I could not contrive to furmount—at length, I thought 
the only chance would be to wait until night, and in cafe they kept 
no guard; for they were now far removed from an enemy’s coun- 
try, and when they fhould be fleeping we might retake her, bee 
fore they would have time to hear, or perceive us.—Wowever 
that {cheme was fiuftrated by their vigilance ; whenI devifed the 
following lratagem :— 

« At the dawn of day I difpatched four of my men, keeping 
only the mountaineer with me, wiih orders to advance about one 
quarter of a mile in front of the Indians, there to difcharge their 
pieces irregularly twice, as quick as poffibie, and then to makéa 
{mall circu:t, and return with the greateit expedition. ‘The plan 
fucceeded— ‘The Indians were in an inftant up, and hafiened to- 
wares the place where the firing appeared, leaving only two men 
to guard their prifoner. yo was the moment for action—I 
rufhed forward, followed by my mountaineer, who had orders to 
earry off the prifoner in his arms, while IT encountered the men, 
as I expected every inflant my people would return to my aflift- 
ance. | 
‘ They came—but not until I had knocked one down, and 
was oe with the other, who I had atmed a blow ar, but my 
feet flipping, I miffed him, when he levelled his piece at me, but 
it having flathed in the pan, IT had recovered myfelf, and was 
aiming’ a feeond blow when my four men returned and made the 
two Indians prifoners. 

* It was my intention not to fire, as had the Indians heard a 
‘firing in their rear, they Would doubtlefs have been back upon us, 
before we could effet our efcape with the prifoners. 

« Fortunately my blows did not prove mortal, or in the leaf 
dangerous, and as my. men tiga bound the p: ai we 
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the refcued captive to the place appointed for our rendez-> 
vous. 

“ Our peril was not yet over, for the number of Indians being 
fill fo much fuperior to us, it was not only neceflary to make a 
precipitate retreat; but it was an object of the greateft moment 
to baffle their vigilance in the purfuit, which there was no doubt 
they would make. 

‘ Accordingly I difpatched my guide, with orders to conduc 
the mountaineer with his captive, by the fhorteft route, to the 
place where we had depofited our baggage ; who were to prepare 
the rafts, and put on board the baggage againft our arrival, with- 
out any regard to any more of the provifions, than would be ne- 
eeffary to laft us for a day or two; andthen mounted the prifoners 
behind the two hunters, who had orders to follow the track of the 
guide, while my brave fervant and friend Andrew, who had led 
the party in the execution of the ftratagem, and myfelf, brought 
up the rear. 

‘ We had travelled in the courfe of the preceding day upwards 
of forty miles beyond the Illinois, fo that it was nearly 3 P. M. 
before we regained the bank of the river. 

« My aétive guide and mountaineer had embarked the baggage 
the moment of our arrival, when I firft had an opportunity of re- 
cognizing our captive. 

«Ah ! Il—+ray, how did my fwelling heart beat with joy, which 
was inftantly fucceeded by forrow, when I firft caught a glance 
from the brilliant eyes of the moft divine woman upon earth, torn 
into fhatters by the bufhes and briars, with fearcely covering left 
to hide the tranfcendency of her beauty, which to be feen by come 
mon eyes is a profanation, and it was only by the effulgence of her 
zthereal looks, that I could have known her? 

« Caroline has fallen into my hands.’ 


We have mentioned the incorre€tnefs of the ftyle; but for 
the faults of orthography, which are likewife frequent in thefe 
Letters, we prefume the printer is to be refponfible, as we 
imagine the Americans do not puth their love of independence 
fo far as to reje& the legiflative authority of Dr. Johnfon, 
though a Tory, in this department. 





Pidturefque Views, on the River Medway, from the Nore to the 
Vicinity of its Source in Suffew: with Obfervations, on the 
public Buildings and other Works of Art in its Neighbours 
hood. By Samucl Ireland. 8vee il. 11s. 6d. Boards, 
Egertons. 1793- 


Py His is an elegant and pleafing work, as was to be expect- 
ed from the author of the Picturefque Tour through 
Holland, Brabant, and part of France; and of the Picturefque 
Views on theriver Thames. ‘The prints are very well execut- 
ed, 
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ed, and the typography is of correfponding beauty... Mrs 
freland’s defcriptions are perfpicuous, and appear to have 
every claim to exactnefs. 

The author, in his. Preface, informs us, that. the prefent 
volume may not improperly be regarded as a continuation of 
his former work on the Thames. , Where he has been cone 
{cious that the fame fubje& had been delineated by others, -he 
has endeavoured fo to vary the point of view, as to render the 
objects materially different; and, in fome afteane has been 
induced to hope that he may haye made a more favourable fe- 
leGtion. He propofes next to give views on the Avon, and 
afterwards on the Severn. 

The prints amount to twenty-eight in number. Of the 
defcriptions we thall proceed to prefent fome extracts. The 
following opens a general view of the fubject: 


« Of the feveral rivers which lend their aid in fertilizing this 
celebrated county, the prefent fubject of enquiry, the Medway, 
is defervedly in the fir’ rank. ‘This river, though in extent and 
co..fequence inferior tothe Thames, has yet its peculiar beauties ; 
and, in fome refpeéts, in point of romantic fcenery, juflly claims 
a pre-eminence, Its reaches are fhert and fudden ; and the beau- 
tiful meandering of its courfe affords that perpetual diverfity of ob- 
jeéts which cannet fail to attract and yield gratification to the ad- 
mirers of rura! fcenery. 

‘ The foliowirg lines of fir Richard Blackmore, though no 
very popular writer, not unpoetically, but certainly with che truth 
of nature, decribe the irregular courfe of this river: 


‘¢ Whofe wanton tide in wreathing volumes flows, 
Still forming reedy iflands as it goes; 

And, in meanders, to the neighbouring plain, 
The liquid ferpent draws its falver train.” 


© The Medway, originally denominated Vaga by the ancient 
Britons, from the Saxons received the additional fyllable of Med, 
fignifying Mid or Middle, to denote its courfe through the centre 
of the kingdem of Kent: and hence ite compound appellation 
Med vaga, or Medwage, which is now modernized into Med- 
way. The entrance to this river from the Thames is at the 
wefternmoft point of the ifle of Shepey, by a narrow branch of 


- the fea, called the Swale,’ 


Having defcribed Sheernefs, our author paffes to the ifle of 
Shepey, and gives an account of Minfter Abbey. But when 
he produces the following epitaph, 


«* Hic jacent Rogerus Norwood et bona uxor ejus, 
fepulti ante conquettum,” 
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as having once exifted, he fhould have exprefled his doubts 4 
furnames not being known before the conqueft, nor for neat 
two centurics after. The. head of the horfe, on-the monu- 
ment.of fir Robert de Shurland, p. 16, feems to imply that 
his favorite horfe died, or was killed, at the fame time with 
himfelf. From the rudenefs of the fketch, we cannot fay 
whether the knight was killed in battle, or died in peace, there 
eing neither lion nor greyhound at his feet*. “Ihe name of 
Holinfhed, the chronicler, feems fated to be mis-fpelled by 
almoft all authors; here p. 26. it is Holling fhed. 
Cowling caftle, a grand relic of antiquity, is thus de- 
{cribed: 


‘ This nobie ruin flands about the centre of the hundred of 
Hoo, and, from its fituation, was intended as a defence both for 
the river Thames and Medway, being placed nearly at equal dif 
tances from each. It was a ftrong fortrefs built by John, lord 
Cobham, who obtained a licenfe for its ereétion in the twenty- 
fourth year of Richard If. The ftrength of this caftle, by tra- 
dition, was fuch, as to have given fome umbrage to the court ; to 
obviate which, the following lines, engraved on a brafs plate, 


with the arms appendant, were affixed to the ealtern tower of the 
grand entrance: 


“ (inolweth that beth and fhall be 

Chat 3 am made m help of the contre; 
®. 30 kastuing of Mbiche. thing 

‘Coie is chartés, and iuitnessing.” 

« The letters, in a character fimilar to the above, are ftill pere 
feSily legible; their fituation is markedin the annexed view. 

‘ I do not remember to have any where feen a moré noble or 
perfect entrance to an ancient caftle than Cowling here exhibits ; 
the round towers with which it is flanked, and their machicola- 
tions, are almoft. unimpaired 5; the other parts, though much de- 
cayed, are yet rendered by the ivy, with which they are over- 
grown, and the variegated fhrubberies that appear in tufts around 
them, beautifully picturefque in their ruined flate, but rather too 
complicated to afford a fubject for landfcape on fo contra&ed a 
icale as the prefent undertaking. Great part of the moat which 
furrounded this venerable building originally was fupplied from 
the Thames, but is now nearly choaked up. 

‘ This cafile was once the chief refidence of the intrepid fir 
John Oldcattle, whefe courage was equalled but by his piety and 
eoodnefs of heart; qualities. that were fully evinced by his warm 
eipoufal of the doGrine of Wicklif, again the bigotry and ty 
raony oi the church of Rome. 
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* See St. Foix, Effais Hift. fur Paris, 
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* Sir Thomas Wyat, in the year 1553, in his infurreG&ion 
againft queen Mary, made an unfuccefsfal attempt on this caitle, 
which he intended as a place of refuge againft the forces in pur- 
fuit of him. Kilburn fays, ‘* the gate was broke open with his 
ordnance ;”? but the undaunted refolution of lord Cobham, in iis 
defence, obliged him to raife the fiege. 

« A very comfortable farm houfe is now ftanding within thefe 
defolated walls, where induftry and ufeful labour are promoted, 
and more beneficial effe&ts derived to the ftate, than ever arofe 
from the {plendor and warlike pride of any feudal barony,’ 


Chatham was a Roman ftation, and Mr. freland mentions, 
p- 44, that the foundations of a Roman building were found 
yn the neighbourhood about ten years fince. But what is the 
meaning of § a leaden coffin in the ancient circular form ;’ p, 
46? Are we to underftand cylindrical ? | 

Rochefter is the next great object. But we fhall pafs to a 
fubjet lefs known, the maufoleum of the earl of Darnley in 
Cobham Park. 3 


« This expenfive ftone edifice is from a defign of the ingenious 
Mr. Wyatt, and is in the Doric order ; its parts and ornaments 
are judicioufly placed, and cannot fail to attract the attention, as 
well as command the admiration of every obferver cf tafte. Bat 
from this applaufe we muft except the pyramidical finifh at top, 
which is both pondérous and unmeaning ; and,’ with all deference 
to the fkill of its archite&t, would have had a more pleafing, and 
certainly a more claffical effe&, had it been fintfhed with a circu- 
lar dome: I am informed that this angular top is to be removed, 
The upper part of this building is intended as a family chapel; 
its decorations are fimple, and well fuited to the folemn purpofes 
of prayer: beneath itis the burial vault, in which are receffes 
intended to receive the lait remains of human greatnefs; for 
which awful ceremony every part is judicioufly adapted, and its 
fequeftered fituation renders’ it a fcene where (if fuch a wifh had 
ever exifted, but.in the flight of poetry) | 


«* Kings for fuach a tomb would with to die.” 


‘ This celebrated maufolcum is reported to have-coft ten thou- 
fand pounds,’ ’ 


We differ from Mr. Ireland in opinion, and think the py- 
yamidal fummit, like the monument of Ceftius at Rome, and 
like the Egyptian pyramids, which were themielves fepulchres, 
more appropriated than a dome, the ufual finifh of cathedrals 
and other public buildings. Samenets of tafte and ftyle in all 
edifices, for whatever ule, is in fact one of the. chief faults 
ef modern architecture. 


The 
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“The anecdotes concerning the kings of Kent, and the cul- 
tiyation of the vine in England, p. 84, 85, are curious; but 
on this, as on many other occafions, we with that Mr. Ireland 
had quoted his authorities. Our author’s wonder, p. gi, that 
coneubinage. was not held in difgrace in the year 945, only 
fhews his infcience of the middle ages. Concubinage was re- 
garded, till the thirteenth century, as only a lefs honourable 
marriage, as may be feen at. length in the curious thefis of 
Thomafius-de fare Concubinatus. Our modern tenets, which 
allow only two claffes of female virtue and vice, are abfurdl 
fevere and ruinous ; for the lofs of reputation renders females 
defperate, and incites them to every vice, becaufe they have 
failed in one virtue. 

* Our author’s refleftions on Boxley Abbey, we fhall beg 
leave to extract, 


© Boxley Abbey is fituated a little to the eaftward of Pinnen- 
den Heath, and was formerly part of the vaft poff-dions of the 
pious bifhop of Bateux. The remains of rhis once famous abbey, 
as given in the annexed fketch, is a farthfui view of its prefent 
fiate. The great range of wall fill remaining, demonftrates the 
wealth and extent of the endowments of this place; and the gra- 
nary of the monks, which is nearly co-extenlive, affords no lefs 
equivocal evidence—that, though they might not oe quite fo la- 
borious as the ant, they were at leaft equally provident. It was 
founded as early as 1146, by William de Ipre, earl of Kent, who 
afterwards became a monk at Laon, in Flanders. This reiigtous 
houfe was an eftablifhment for white monks, of the Ciftertian or- 
der, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

« Edward I. granted to the abbot of Boxley many privileges 
and immunities, fuch as free warren in Kent, Surry, &c. He 
was likewife in that reign twice fummoned to parliament. Our 
fenate, at a fucceeding period, we find either to have been greatly 
overftocked with thefe dignitaries, there being no lefs within its 
walls at that time than fixty-four abbots, and thirty-fix priors, or, 
if their property gave them place there, our commonwealth was 
moft grievoufly over-run by a race of lazy and impoverifhing ca- 
terpillars, In this Jatter fentiment I am confirmed by a modern 
author, whom no one will fufpect of being adverfe to any f{pecies 
or order of mitred dignity. In his life of fir Thomas Pope, he 
fates the attempt of. queen Mary, “* to‘reftore the monafteries to 
be a mealure which tended only to bring batk national poverty, 
with national fuperftition ; for it is certain, that Henry’sdiftribu- 
tion of the monaftic revenues into private hands, although diétat- 
ed by felfith and fordid motives, founded the prefent greatnefs of 
England.” Yet, in his political rhapfodies, a modern Quixote 
and Ignatius, of chivalry and monkery, upon this fubjeét, fays, 

4 ’ «© When 
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s¢ When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken away; the 
lofs cannot poflibly be eftimated.” Experience feems already ‘to 
have pronounced and decided wpon the two oppofite views of this 
queftion, not only, on the one hand, by the flourifhing ftate of 
this ifland, fince the diftribution of the monaflic revenues, but, 


on the other, by the national poverty and diftrefs of a neighbour-.. 


ing country, fo aggravated by retaining their ancient inftitotions 
and ‘* prejudices,” as to have, in part, been the occafion of im- 


pelling them to fo delperate a remedy, as the convulfion and over~ 
throw of their empire.’ 


We fhall conclude with Mr. Ireland’s defcription of Penf- 
hurft, a place interefting to every reader. ~ 


- Penfhurft Place, if wealone take into our, confideration the 
celebrity of its former poffeffor, the gallant and all-accomplifhed 
fir Philip Sydney, could not properly have been paffed unnoticed’ 
but it has in itfelf, as a fpacious and venerable remain of anti« 
quity, a ftill higher claim to our attention. © It is to be regretted, 
that the fize of this undertaking is rather too confined to admit of 
an illuftration of all the parts of this noble and extenfive building. 
We have yet attempted to give fome idea of the fcenery, by ob- 
taining the beft point of view for comprifing the whole, in wiich 
the church of Penfhurft, with its venerable tower and Gothic 
fpires, breaking through the intervening thicket of trees, is in- 
cluded. 

‘ The neighbouring village of Penfhurft, or as it is fometimes 
@ ritten in ancient records, Penceftre, derives its name from the 
old Britifh word Pen, the fummit, or top of any place, and 
hryft, a sood. 

‘ From the name of this place Waller, with more gallantry 
than truth, took occafion to afcribe to his Sacharifla, lady Doro- 
thy Sydney, who refided here, the power of changing the wild- 
nefs and laxuriance of the natural beauties of nature, into the re- 
gularity of a garden, and that 


‘© Her prefence had fuch more than human grace, 
That it could civilize the rudeft place, 

And beauty too, and order coeld impart, 

When Nature ne’er intended it, nor Art.”’ 


« Penfhurft Place was, in the time of Edward IJ. in the poffefs. 
fion of fir Stephen de Penehhapite, who was made conftable of 
Dover Cafile, and warden of the Cinque Ports by Henry LI. ; 
after which it was conveyed to John de Pulteney, who, in the 
reign of Edward IJ. had licenfe to embattle his manfion houfe of 
Penfhurft ; and, in the reign of Edward III. he was fo highly fa- 


_ voured as to receive from that prince the honour of knighthood. 
Jo the: fame reign, he was four times elefted to the high offiée of* 


lord 
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ford mayor of the city of London. From this family, it came by 
marriage to fir John Devereux, who, in the fucceeding reiga of 
Richard IT. had alfo a licenfe to embattle and fortify this manfion. 
After pating. through feveral hands,.it was at length forfeited to 


the crown, in the fourth yearof Edward VI. by the attainder. of 


fir Ralph Vane. The eftate was then given by that young prince, 
in 1553, to fr William Sydney, who enjoyed it-but a few months: 
from him it devolved to his infant fon, fir Henry, who,. from his 
childhood, was bred at court, and was the play-mate and bed-fel- 
Jow of prince Edward. The young monarch afterwards made 
him gentleman of the privy chamber ; and is faid to have taken 
fo much delight in his company, as to have rarely permitted his 
abfence. The young prince expired in his arms at Greenwich 
foon after; at which period fir Henry retired to Penthurit, there 
to indulge nis grief; and by thus withdrawing himfelf, cfcaped 
the fury of the times, and mojt probably the fatal confequences 
that attended his father-in-law, the duke of Northumberland, in 
the fucceeding reign of the bigotted Mary. Thais fact is adverted 
to bs the infcription over the gate-way at the grand entiance. 
This ancient manfion had been formerly a place of confider- 

ste f:eneth, as appears from its immenfe walls and high embat- 
tled towers. The principal entrance to the great quacrangle, 
which is ef hewn flone, is nearly in tts original Gothic flate of 
defign, and imprefies the mind very forcibly with the gicomy and 
referved pomp of our brave anceftors. The hall is {pacious and 
ofty,' ‘and the fragments of ancient armour here. exhibited 
firongly, recall to memory, 


The ancient errant knights, 
Who won their ladies hearts in fight 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them Into amorous twitters.”’ 


¢ We fee here the knights of chivalry in ancient times making 
imprefion upon their Jadies’ hearts in battle, and hacking pie 
hewing their way into affecticns: and if fuch firange things ag 
thefe could availin love, can we wonder that the modern cham- 
pion of this fublime profeftion, Should endeavour to mix arms with 
eloquence; and, for the purpofe of impreffing his audience, 
thould be found flourifhing his dagger in aid ef the flights of i 
oratory, 

© The apartments ef this famous manfion have been much mo- 
dernized within a few years by the: late owner, William Perry, 
fig. who became pofiefled of this eitate by marriage with the he- 
nourable El:zubeth! Sydney, niece to the late earl of Leicefler. 

‘« Amoug cther pictures in this manfion, two pariicularly merit 
attention; the one of fir Philip, the cther of his fiter, the coun- 
tefs of Pembroke. —A family refemblance’may eafily be difcover- 
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ed. The countenance of the latter highly juftifies the poct’s 
warmeft eulogium, And in the features of the former, may be 
traced the elegant and placid mind of the accomplifhed gentle- 
nian. oery 

‘ In contemplating this venerable and extenfive pile, the mind 
naturally reverts to that period in which it received its ereateft ors 
nament, by giving birth to fir Philip Sydney in 1554. Ben John= 
fon poetically obferves, that on this occaficn, ‘* All the Mufes 
met:” and other writers affert, thatin him was born the ** dgar« 
ling of his time,and of his conntry.”? We may likewile add, on 
the authority of fir Falke Grevel, if the tellimony of a father 
may be rejiied on, that in this child, ata very tender age, he had 
noticed fuch trong marks of genius and charater, that he pro- 
nounced him to be ‘© lumen familiz,”? the light of his fam ily. 

‘ No apology feems neceffary for this partiality of the parent 
towards the child, fince all Europe, with one confent, feem to 
have pronounced him the compleateft gent!eman of his time: 
every accomplifhment fat eafy upon Hin: he was wife and learned 
in the fchools; gallant in the field; ; and, as acourtier, as free 
from the pedantry of the one, as Finn the boifterous manner of 
the other. He obtained various pois cf honour from his fovee 
reign: he was deemed worthy to be put in Set ition for the 
crown of Poland; an honour, whien probsbly might have. beea 
conferred, had not the queen refufed to rie his pro motion, 


Jett, as fhe exprefied herielf, fhe fhould ** lofe the jewel of her 
time.” 


The further remarks on fir Philip Sydney’s character, owe 
fhail omit, as we have already rather exceeded our propoféd 
limits. 





Sele Critical Remarks upon the Engli/o Verfion of the firfi ten 
Chapters of Gene fis. By the Rev. Fames Hurdis, A. M. 
Feliow of Magdalen College, Oxford: Svo. Is. Tohinfon. 
1793* 

HAT the Englifh Bible, in its prefent ftate, is lefs correct 
than were to be bsp no competent judge will venture 
todeny. ‘The collations made by Dr. Renmicott, De Roft, 
and others, have biieht a variety of readings to licht, 
which to the tranflators were intirely sake Nn; 2 more 
enlarged know ledge of eaftern cuftoms and co UNET IES, hath 
rende =red many. patlages cieary the fenfe of whighs to them, 
was embarraffed or uncertain ; and the Hebrew language beim 
-better underftoocd.in our time than in their. 3, WO have, at jeai 
three prinkipe fources of improvement ty whence great advan 
tage might be derived. Whether, however, to avail ourfely 
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of them, it be better to tranflate the original anew, or only to 
amend the prefent verfion, are queftions that deferve to be 
confidered. Dr. Geddes and others have adopted the former 
plan; Mr. Hurdis prefers the latter; and we confefs ourfelves 
difpofed te join him. The moft ftriking objection to a reviied 
edition is, the danger of giving to the whole a patched-work 
appearance; but this, we think, might be guarded againft b 

judgment and tafte; and certain it is, that the hold which 
our common verfion has acquired, as well as the general fim- 
plicity of the ftyle, is a circumftance much in its favour. 
What Mr. Hurdis hath alledged in reference to this fubjedt, 


-3¥s as follows: 


* The reafon why the author offers his remarks to the world in 
this fhape, is that the world may readily perceive the propriety of 
fuch alterations as are propofed. He might, indeed, have pro- 
duced a new tranflation of the books which he wihes to fee more 
correct. But this is a method of removing inaccuracies which he 
has never heartily approved of. When a tranflation of the {crip- 


tures has been publifhed by authority, it is not to be haftily fet 


afide. Tf it was obtained from the united labours of many learned 
men, it muft be fupp pofed to have fome excellence, and to be pre- 
ferable in the main to the verfions of individuals. The duty of 
the Hebrew ftudent, therefore, when he difapproves of an authoe 
rifed tranflation, feems to extend no farther than to the pointing 
out of fuch faults as it may bear, and difpaffionately propofing 
what may appezr to him to be amendments. He fhould ftate his 
objections in a manner which may be plain and obvious to the ge- 
rferal capacity, and leave the world to determine on the validity 
of his reafoning, and the legiflature to adopt or rejeét his improve- 
ments. .If he produces a new tranilation, the propriety of his 
alterations is not always obvious, and therefore his tranflation, 
though it may be better than the old one, cannot be cordially and 
confidentially received.’ 


The fpecimens which Mr. Hurdis has here produced are, 
though in the general ingenious, not. particularly ftriking. 
Of fome we cannot approve; and others, on a retrofpect, we 
think he will alter. 

Acute as the obfervation upon tranflating the word BAN, 
may at firft view appear, we lave our doubts concerning its 
propriety. 

‘ We muft not quit this chapter, without obferving that the 
tranflators feem to have been fomewhat too negligent in render. 
ing the word ON. It is at firft tranflated man, but at the 19th 
verfe itis Adam. When man had been once dropped, it would, 
perhaps, have been better to have relinquished it entirely, But 

| we 
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we find that the word is afterwards fometimes.tranflated man, and 
fometimes Adam, which contributes not a little to confufe the 
Jatter part of the chapier, and entirely deltroys the diftinétion 
between DOIN and MN. It may not, therefore, be improper to 
fix a precife point, at which it fhall ceafe to be the man, and ever 
after be Adam. ‘The proper place for this change feems to be 
verfe 21. The latter part of the chapter, with this alteration, 
will run thus : 

18. And the Lord God faid, it is not good that the man 
{O7IN) thould be alone: I will make him an. help-mate. 

‘ 1g. And out of the ground the Lord God-formed every beatt 
of the field, and every fowl of the air, ard brought them unto 
the man (2 INy1) to fee what he would call them: and whatfo- 
ever the man (O"HN71), called every living creature, that was the 
name thereof, or i/’s name. 

¢ 20. And the man (OINIT) gave names to all cattle, and to 
the fowl of the air, and to every beaft of the field; but for the 
man (O"3N) there was not found an help-mate. 

~© 21. And the Lord God caufed a deep fleep to fall upon 
Adam (BINT), and he flept : and he took one of his ribs, and 
clofed up the fleth inftead thereof, inffead of it. 

© 22. And the rib which the Lord God had taken from Adam 
(DN7) built he up into a woman, and brought her unto Adam 
(ONT). 

¢ 23. And Adam (DN) faid, this now is bone of my bone 
and flefh of my flefh; this fhall be called woman, becaufe out 
of man (W°N/D) was this taken, 

‘ 24, Therefore fhall 2 man (WN) leave his father and his. 
mother, and fhall cleave unto his wife, and they fhall be one 
fleth. 

‘ 25. And they were both naked, Adam (D°INFT) and his 
wife ; and were not ashamed. 

‘ The LXX make ufe of Adam for their interpretation at verfe 
16, and never afterwards drop it, except once in verfe 18.’ 


St. Paul, it is evident, in direct reference to Genelis ii. 7. 
conlidered H"FNFT as an appellative: ‘ the firft man Adam 
was made a living foul, the laft Adam a quickening fpirit ;? 
and it may be obferved that, when in the 5th verfe, it is faid, 
© and there was not a maz to till the ground,’ we have not 
CaINTI, but fimply Cow. : 


Would it not therefore be more proper, in this hiftory *, 





* We add, in this bifory; becanfe in other parts of feripture, there was lefs 
occafion fo minutely to mark.the dutinction hetween man asa GENus and an 
individual, the firft of bis tind. Hence in Job xxviil. 28. ON, we think should 
be rendered by the name Adam; and for the want of to rendering it, a moft 
impreflive idea is loft. Rev. . 
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to render the word with the demonftrative 7} Adam, arid; 
without that appropriating character, A7Zan ? 

The famous paffage; including the fpeech of Lamech, is 
here thus rendered: 


‘ Adah and Zillah; ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my 
fpeech ; fora man will T flay to my wound anda child to my 
bruife. For Cain fhall be avenged feven-fold, and Lamech fe- 
venty and feven-fold.’ 


With this tranflation, however, Mr. Hurdis does not him- 
felf appear fatisfied, fince the utinoft he alleges in its favour, 
is that 93, in both inftances being rendered for, it has the 
merit of being uniform. ‘The paffage no doubt has its difh- 
culties ; there is, however, an interpretation fuggefted by Dr. 


Gregory, in his tranflation of Lowth’s Lectures, vol. I. p. 93: 


in which an interrogative caft is given to the paflage ; adopt 
ing then that turn, it will be eafy to preferve the merit of the 
uniform for, and, perhaps, prefent a more pertinent fenfe of 


the paflage at large: 


¢ Adah and Zillah hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech attend to my fpeech : 
. For have I flain a man for my wound? 

Or a young man for my bruife? 

For fhall Cain be avenged feven-fold ? 

Truely Lamech fhall be feventy and feven.’ 


A man for my wound, and a young man for my bruife, aré 
evidently a man thai hath wounded me, and a young man that 
hath bruifed me. This expoftulation feems to have refulted 
from a family quarrel, in which Lamech had, perhaps, retda- 
liated an injury received, with great feverity ; though not with 
effects that were fatal. It is plain, from the clofe of the 
fpeech, that he was not the aggreflor.—If, however, the decia- 
ration be aflirmative, it may be rendered thus: 


* For I will flay the man that hath wounded me, 
Even the young man that hath bruifed me. 

For fhall Cain be avenged feven fold *, 

Even Lamech fhall be feventy and feven.’ 


Ti chap. viil. v. 8. Mr. Hurdis renders 15pa, were exhaled . 


but, according to his own, rule, were dried up would be much 
more intelligible to an ordinary readers... 





_——. — 


‘ * Vat is, who had killed his brother without provocation.’ 
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” Heroic Elegies, and other Pieces, of Llywarch Hen, Prince 


the Ciemsiuans Britons, with a literal Tranflation. By 


William Owen. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Owen. 1792. 


WE took up this volume with a great degree of curiofity. 

The public is much indebted to the ingenious tranfla- 
tor; and we fincerely with him every fuccefs in continuing 
his tranflation of the old Britifh bards : the works of Taliefin, 
he propofes to publifh towards the end of this year. His lite- 
ral tranilation is the beft form which could have been followed 3 
and we warmly recommend the defign to the patronage of the 
public, and of learned and curious men in particular. The 
Welch and Irifh national monuments have been too long ne- 
glected, and we hope that this enlightened age will at length 
remove this reproach. 

While we fay thus much, Mr. Owen will not conceive that 
we mean to damp his endeavours, while we fpeak freely of 
the faults of his work. We may, perhaps, thus afford him 
ufeful hints for the progrefs of his defign; and if the poems 
of Llywarch afford little memorable, thofe of Taliefin and 
others may. 

Prefixt we find fome account of Llywarch, with a fketch of 
Britifh bardifm. In the firft paragraph, Mr. Owen fuppofes 
that Llywarch lived to the age of about a hundred and fifty ! 
In this, he is mifled by the confufed chronology of the dark 
ages. It is fafeft to fay that this poet lived in the feventh 
century ; and from his epithet Hen, or the Aged, appears to 
have attained a confiderable age; if this epithet fignify not his 
antiquity of period, or that a latter prince occurs of the fame 
name. The Triades, we look upon as a fabulous authority ; 
the age of that work being uncertain, and the defign puerile 
we are, therefore, much furprifed to find Mr. Owen fo liberal 
in his extracts from that weak production. It is indeed fin- 
gular, that the Welch and Irifh antiquaries fhould continue 
fuch a lax mode of writing, and vague references to manu- 


{cripts of uncertain ages; while in all other countries fuch | 


perfe&t exactnefs of quotation is now-required in antiquarian 
refearches, and a modern’s author’s aflertions meet with no 
credit, as indeed they deferve none. We hope that Mr. 
Owen will acquire fo much fcholarfhip, as not to build houfes 
without foundations, and that he. will difcern that all learned 
men and accurate thinkers, expect to know where the manu- 
{cripts ufed are; what is their antiquity ; and what. reafons 
can be affigned for affixing to them any particular period. 
Loofe aflertions prove nothing but the ignorance and imbecility 
of the aflertor: in antiquarian matters we expect, and are in- 
titled to, proofs ; nor can we grant to Irifh and Welch anti- 
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quities, or antiquaries, any privileges-not granted to thofe cf 
other nations. 

In proceeding to the poems, we mutt obferve, that it has 
lately been obferved, that as rhime is of late ufe in Europe, 
and unknown even in Italy till the eighth century, it feems 
impoflible that it fhould have been the only mode. of poetry 
known to the Welch, even in the feventh century. ‘This ob- 
jection is the more forcible, as Giraldus Cambrenfis, in the 
twelfth century, mentions alliteration as the only kind of 
Welch metre, even in his time; and in the Saxon and other 
European dialects altiteration preceded rhime. We are fur- 
prifed that Mr. Owen fhould pafs in filence an obje€tion which 
has unhinged the credulity of the public, concerning the re- 
mains afcribed to the early Welch bards; and has induced 
many to think that they are only produtions written in their 
name, as not unufual in the middle ages. 

The poems here afcribed to Llywarch, are all in triplets, of 
this form : | 


Rhag Geraint gelyn dyhad, 
Gurelais i veirch cymmrudd 0 gad, 
A. gurdy gaws garw bwylliad. 


Any perfon, verfed in the progrefs of rhime among the Eu- 
ropean nations, would regard this ftanza as of little antiquity. 
In p. 5, another dubious circumftance occurs, for it is well 
known that glafs was never ufed for drinking in ancient times} 
and yet wine is faid to be drank out of glailes in the feventh 
century! Credat JFudeus ! 

Contents ought to have been prefixt; but to fupply this de- 
fe€ we inform the reader, that this volume contains, 

t An Elegy on Geraint, prince of Devon. 
» The Garwynian. 
» Elegy on Urien Reged. 
. Proverbs. 
. To Maenwyn, a young warrior. 
» Proverbs. 
-» To the cuckoo. The tranflator allows, that fome af- 
cribe this piece to the end of the fourteenth century. So much 
for the vaunted antiquity of language. 

§. Proverbs. 

g. Elegy on Cynddylan. 

10. Proverbs. 

ir. Elegy on king Cadwallon. 

12. On the poet’s age, and lofs of his fons. 

The tranflation is literal and clear; but as there are no re- 
- markable paflages, we fhall not give extracts, which, unconnect- 
ed, might appear bare and iniipid. 


~I Cin} Go bd 


Thoughts 









Thoughts on Moral. Government and Agency, and the.Origin of. 
Moral Evil; in Oppofition to the Doérine of Abfolute, Mo- 
ral, Chriftian, and Philofophical Neceffity. Alfo Siridtures 
on Dr. Priefiley’s Corre/pondence: with Dr. Price, on the fame 
Subject. By £. Butterworth. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Butter- 
worth and Whieldon. 1792. sida 


ig we examine the caufe of the ambiguity and uncertainty of 
metaphyfical enquiries, it will be and to arife from two 
fources; the difficulty of conveying precife ideas; and the ftill 
greater difficulty of purfuing metaphyfical inveftigations with- 
out confufion. The latter has been leaft noticed, and.is the 
moft frequent caufe of difficulty: we may be allowed to en- 
large on it alittle, as the fhort difquifition, which it may oc- 
cafion, will be applicable to the prefent fubject. 
The object of our reafoning is facts, and their relations to 
other facts and to ourfelves. We can feldom follow thefe, 
without difficulty, and the fources of our errors are numerous. 
Our own minds are beyond our comprehenfion, but the ope- 
rations 6f mind are objects of obfervation, and within a limited 
{cope of our reafoning: we can purfue them but a very little way. 
If we go beyond this {phere, and compare our minds with others, 
we.are fafe, while we examine only the operations of inferior 
ones. With our equals, we are in danger; with fuperior 
minds we are foon loft. If the reafoning faculty can with 
difficulty compare operations arifing within its own fphere, 
where the judgment and the operations may be ftyled com- 
menfurate, with how much greater dificulty can it examine 
the operations of a faculty, concerning which it has no means 
of judging ! Yet, in our prefumption, we rife to the higheft 
and moft perfect being, not one of whofe perfections we can 
reafon on a minute, becaufe our ideas are in a moment con- 
fufed. An inftance may illuftrate this reafoning. God, it is 
faid, cannot be the author of evil, becaufe he is good. But 
what isevil? It is relative only; one point in a feries of ac- 
tions, terminating in ourfelves, deitructive of our eafe, our 
temporal, and our eternal happinefs. It is a definition, that 
no moralift nor metaphyfician can cavil at, becaufe confifting 
of the plaineft, moft precife, and moft fimple language. Yet 
what a chain of uncertainties does it contain ! A feries is re- 
lative to the perfon who confiders it, to relative intelleQs, and 
to relative ideas of duration ; termmating in ourfelves, which 
alone conftitutes it an evil, is u rafh.and arbitrary limitation, 
that, if granted for a moment, will lofe its force in the vaft 
comprehenfive view of a being to whom myriads of ages are an 
almoft indivifiible point, to whom time, for time is only fuc- 
cefhye thoughts, actions and changes, can fearcely be 4, age 
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ed to exift. ‘The laft part of our definition is ftill more ex- 
ceptionable, as more purely relative. “Phe refult then is, that 
we examine, as human beings, what a being, without a fingle 
circumftance of fimilarity, fhould do; with particular ideas of 
duration, what a being, to whom no duration within our fcope 
can be a moment; in our fituation, what to him, in all its 
extent, can be only a pafling arrangement, ready to yield to 
other, perhaps more perfeét, fcenes. 

With thefe ideas, and the full fenfe of the futility of our 
enquiries into what the Deity fhould do, it can fcarcely be 
expected that we fhould engage fully in the inveftigation of 
the fubject before us. It may be neceflary, however, to trace 
the outline of our author’s argument, and to give a {pecimen 
of his reafoning. 

The doctrine of moral agency, the firft great objeét of our 
author, is grounded-on the perfeétions of the Creator, and the 
fubordinate fituation of his creatures. If the Creator is wife 
and juft, and his creatures, as we are aflured, in a ftate of 
probation, they muft poffefs moral faculty, moral fenfe, and a 
principle of determining within themfelves: in other words, 
moral agents muft poffefs the liberty of action. Moral 
government, in this view, muft be a government of law 
and reafon; not one of agency and inftin€t; and this, coin- 
ciding with the fyftem of providence, is confidered.as an ad- 
ditional proof of moral agency. Moral evil is inconfiftent with 
the government of a Supreme Being, infinitely good, and the 
doGirine of rewards and punifhments, with a Being whofe 
actions.are neceflary. ‘The exiftence of laws, to regulate our 
conduct ; promifes, to encourage the obedient; threatnings, 
to deter the finner; the neceflity of a Redeemer, to wafh awa 
guilt; and the laft judgment, to reward and punifh the jutt 
and unjuft, equally imply that there is a power in ourfelves 
to avoid fin, and to puriue righteoufnefs. In this manner are 
the Jinks of the argument connected. ‘The arguments, fcarce- 
ly in any inftance new, are compacted with propriety and 
energy; and the author, though he has added little to the 
ftock, deferves the praife of enforcing, with {kill and judg- 
ment, what has been often faid. | 

Our author’s reply to the arguments of his opponents is not 
always equally fatisfaCtory. That, derived from the foreknow- 
ledge of God, generally confidered as decifive, he has attended 
to with peculiar care. We {hall tranfcribe in part the anfwer. 


+ It is obvious to me, and I truft it will appear fa to others, 
that the whole weight of their argument, depends upon a fuppo- 
fition, that God can foreknow nothing, but what he has pofi- 
tively decreed ; that he cannot foreknow the actions of a free agent, 
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or of one that is not in a ftate of neceflity, from his own compul” 
five agency, or a chain of caufes, which depends upon himfelf- 
Bat how is this hypothelis maintained ? Upon the moft diligent 
fearch into their writings, I find nothing to fupport it, but a 
mere fuppofition, that God’s foreknowledge mut procced from 
his decree; or that he can only foreknow things by evidence. 
We have before proved, that God cannot pofitively decree finfal 
events, or the finful actions of his creatures, and therefore, His 
foreknowledge of them cannot proceed from his decrees. And 
then, as to evidence, who is capable of defining what is evidence, 
with infinite wifdom ? What evidence God had from the begin- 
ning, that his rational creatures, (placed ina ftate of probation, 
and left to the freedom of their own will, without any compulive 
agency from himfelf,) would act fuch a-finful part as they have 
done, and are ftili doing, from one period to another, it is not 
for me to determine ; and how infinite intelligence comprehends 
all the thonghts and ways of moral free agents, notin a -ftate of 
necefiity, isa myftery, that a finite being can-never unveil. But 
the advocates for neceflity fay, he muft have certain evidence ; 
but, there can be no certain evidence of an uncertain action and 
events : whatever depends upon the free will of a mutable: agent, 
muift be uncertain: and, i fhort, there can be no certain evidenge, 
but his willing, or decreeing thofe actions and events, at the fame 
time fecuring their accomplifhment, by his own agency or, in 
other words, holding the firft link, in the great chain of canfes 
and events, in his own hand, and connecting all things with ir, 
by his infinite wifdom, and unalterable counfel. And does not 
this amount to the fame thing with the foregoing argument? And 
nay not the fum of their reafoning be thus exprefied ? The evi- 
dence by which he foreknew finful actions, is, his having decreed 
them. He has decreed them, becaufe he foreknew tinea he 
foreknew them becaufe he had decreed them ! If our opponents 
were to deal fairly, fhould they not prove one of thefe two points, 
without the aid of the other? But if they want to prove that God 
decreed finful a€tions, they doit by faying, he foreknew them ; 
and if-they are required to’ prove his certain foreknowledge of 
them, they do this by faying, hedecreed them. Andis this any 
thing more than faying, it is fo, becaufe it is fo? We have by a 
folid argumemt, drawn from the nature and fitnefs of things, 
proved that it was impoflible for God to decree finful attions : 
and, from his infinite intelligence, we prove that it was impofiible 
for him not to have foreknown them. 

‘ The arguments of our opponents, infead of eflablifhing the 
divine prefcience, prove that no fuch perfection belongs to the 
Deity : for, what is foreknowledge, thus explained, but the re- 
membrance of what he has decreed ? What is it more than any ra- 
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“tional intelligent agent’ poffeffes? . Do we not all remember 


what we have decreed ‘to’ effe& ? And, if we had ability to carry 


-ourfchemes into execution, and ftability enough to abide in the 


fame difpofition of mind, would not this amount to all that i$ in- 

tended by thefe writers, when they treat’ of divine prefcience, 
though upon a {maller {cale? Suppofe an ingenious engineer had 
conftruéted a well- formed machine, to be moved by water, might 
he not foreknow, that it would move at whatever time he thought 
proper to pull up the flood-gates? Yet, upon thefe principles, 

the advocates for the doétrine of neceffity explain divine prefcience. 
They fuppofe that God has made his rational creatures, and pla- 
ced them in fuch a fituation, that, if they a& at all, it maft be 


“an fuch'a manner only ; and his agency fecures their a€ting, and on this 
~ ground he foreknew all their actions with certainty. ‘This fcheme 
“is very applicable to the material, unintelligent parts of the uni- 
~verfe: bat it ill applies to rational moral agents, governed by laws, 


and ‘not by agency ;:for it entirely overturns the idea of moral 
government and/agencyy and renders the giving of laws, totally 
vain and ufelefs; except we can perfuade ourfelves, that they an- 
fwer the end of weights or fprings, to put rational beings in mo- 
tion : yet this they cannot do,.in criminal a¢tions, for there, 
they only a&t as reftraints, and that, only, in a very weak and 

- imperfeét manner. ‘They cannot ferve as criminal laws to infli& 
punifhments, for fach laws were never framed for beings that have 
no will of their own, beings in a ftate of abfolute neceffity, as all 
thofeare,; whofe actions are made certain, by a certain caufe ori- 
ginating in the Deity. If, therefore, we had nothing more to 
offer againit the arguments drawn from divine prefcience, in fa- 
vour of the doctrine of neceflity, what has been already obferved 
fuficiently difcovers its glaring abfurdity, and inconfiltency with 
‘common fenfe, to: make every uwaprejudiced mind, turn from it 
' with juit abhorence and indignation.’ 


We fhall leave this reply to the Neceflarians. But ‘we can- 
not help remarking, that our author has clogged the. queftion 
by introducing the ‘ decree.’ ‘To forcknaw; is in.etfect to 
decree; for if he knows that creatures of his word,iin given 
iy oars "RR will act in a certain determinate manner, they 
cannot act differently. If they do, the prefcience of the Deity 
is deftroyed : if they < can act differently they may do fo; and 
a perfect being is thus rendered imperfeét by the groffeft er- 
rors, of beings infinitely inferior. ‘The idea is abfurd. The 
whale of this is confufed by not attending to the relative na- 
ture of evil, our ideas of fucceflion and duration, and the 
trifling temporary exiftence of the whole human race, in the 

- view of a being, whofe flighteit perfection we cannot for a 
moment comprehend. We mean not to decide in either way, 
nor 
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nor to reprefs the ardour of the metaphyfician. ' Thefe quef- 
tions exercife the mind, fharpen its powers, and evince at the 
fame time its ftrength and its weaknefs. 





rye Converfations 3 or, a fhort Da iption of the Antiquities 
f Rome, and the Charaéers of many eminent Romans. ’ In- 
ib with References to claffical Authors and various mo- 
ral Reflections; in a fuppafed Conver/ation between fome Eng- 
lifh Gentlemen at. Rome. Vol. Il. 8vo. 63. Boa ds. 
Brown. 1793 


1% our account of the former volume of this work *, w 
acquainted our readers that it was written about chigly 
years ago, by the late Jofeph Wilcocks, efq. of Hurley, near 
Maidenhead ; and was originally intended as a kind of intro- 
duction to the ftudy of thofe authors who have particularly 
treated of Roman biography and antiquities. ‘The dialogue 
continues to be maintained by the fame four perfons; three 
of whom are young gentieman, gone abroad on the fafhion- 
able tour; and the other, a refpeétable clergyman, tutor to 
one of the travellers. ‘The converfations, likewife, are con- 
ducted in the fame manner as in the preceding volume ; fre- 


_ quently interfperfed with apoftrophés, remarks, reflections, 
ana fometimes incidental occurrenees. = 


The volume now before us, commences with the Eleventh 
Pay’s Converfation ; the fcene of which is partly on the cele- 
brated Mons Sacer, where Menenius Agrippa, by an artful 
harangue, had the good fortune to extinguifh a violent com- 
motion of the people. The difcowrfe afterwards turns on the 
hiftory of the Gracchi, with refpe&, to whom, fome of the 
moft remarkable particulars are curforily mentioned. 

The Twelfth Day’s Converfation is devoted to the hiftory 
of the times fubfequent to the death of the Gracchi; to re- 
flections on the venality of the Roman fenators, by whofe 
bafe example, almoft the whole nation was corrupted; and te 
the hiftory of the family of the Metelli, which was about 
this time in its greateft {plendor. 

In the Thirteenth Day’s Converfation is introduced the cha- 
rater of Rutilius Rufus, who was from his youth a fincere 
iover, not only of literature, but of virtue. 

There cannot be any ftronger mark of the extreme depra- 
vity of the Romans at this time, than that there fhould be 
found amongft them, men fo loft to all fenfe of gratitude and 
truth, as to accufe Rutilius publicly of opprefion i in the pro- 
vince of Afia, where his conduct had been, during the whole 





* See Crit. Rev. p. 158, for June, 1792. 
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time of his government, in the higheft degree virtuous and 
exemplary. : ; 

From the Fourteenth Day’s Converfation, we fhall lay be- 
fore our readers an extract, relative to fome celebrated ancient 
objects in the Roman capital. 


« On the bank of the Tiber, in the place antiently known by 
the name of Pulchri Littoris, ftands a fmall and round antique 
temple, generally fuppofed to be that of Vefta. Its beautiful cir- 
cular portico is fupported by twenty fluted columns of the Corin- 
thian order, all of white Parian marble. ‘The temple itfelf is en- 
tirely compofed of the fame rich materials: the feveral parts of it 
being fo curiovfly joined, that the whole fabric muft have original- 
Jy appeared as one fingle mafs of marble; a circumftance, as the 
young nobleman obferved, not to be paralleled in any other build- 
ing at Rome. 

‘ If the archite€ture of this building gave him fuch pleafure, 
Crito’s pupil was not lefs agreeably entertained with the pleafant- 
..efs of its fituation, and with the feveral poetic ideas which here 
rofe in his memory. Looking to the river, he immediately recol- 
leted Horace’s exact defcription of this {pot : 


¢ Vidimus flavum Tiberim retortis 

Littore Etrufco violenter undis 

Ire dejectum monumenta regis 
Templaque Vette. 


¢ But with far more pleafure did he turn his eyes to the other 

fide of the temple of Veita, towards the pleafant Palatine hill, 
(whofe folemn ruins were much enlivened by the frefh beauty of 
the many intermingled fhrubs now all in leaf or flower) towards 
the antient fquare white fabric of Janus Quadrifrons, and the cir- 
cular brick temple of Romulus. It was not without fome claffic 
enthufiafm that he faluted all thefe places with the following lines 
of Virgil: 

* Di patrii Indigetes, & Romule, Veltaque mater 

Que Tufcum Tiberim, & Romana palatia fervas. 


* Crito was as highly fatisfied with the view of this’ antique 
building as any of the younger part of his company ; though for a 
very different reafon, 

‘ This elegant fabric, faid he, is by fome antiquarians thought 
to have been the temple of Cybele; by others that of Apollo or 
Hercules. It is marked as the temple of Poriumnus in the map 
before Kennet’s Antiquities ; (which book indeed we have gene- 
rally found to be very accurate:) but, amidit all this incertitude, 
the opinion, which feems to prevail moft at prefent, and which 
fixes-on this fabric as one of the temples of Veita, is perhaps the 


mofttrue. Suppofing this to have been really the cafe, how vener- 
able 
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able ought this edifice to appear to us! The temples of Velta 
were indeed far more aweful than any other of. the antient reli- 
gious edifices in Rome: for though the worfhip of Vefta was 
heathenifh, yet her temples never contained any ftatue or image, 
which might ftriétly be called an idolatrous reprefentation of the 
Supreme Being. 

* After@ome refpectful paufe on’ uttering thofe laft exprefiions, 
Crito prpeise to his young friends to take a fhort fludious watk 
along the valley, which leads from this temple of Vetta to the 
Forum. 

‘ During that walk, his pupil repeated the partes. lines of 
Ovid: 


« Effe diu ftultus Veftz fimulacra putavi : 
Mox didici curva nulla fubeiie tholo. 

Ignis inextingtus templo celatur in illo ; 
Eiigiem nutlam Vefta nec ignis habent, 


« Another of the young gentlemen {poke of the natural fire at 
Pietra Mala in Tufcany. It is faid, added he, that there was 
antiently a temple of Vefla on that {pot; though I cannot fay that 
I remember feeing there any remains of fuch a building, or even 
any marksof its fituation. If atemple of Vefta really flood there, 
it was probably in fome refpeéts fimilar to the fire temple, which 
Hanway defcribes at Baku, on the coafis of the Cafpian Sea. 

The converfaticn now wandered to Perfia. Crito mentioned, 
not without fome marks of doubt and difapprobation, the very fa- 
vourable manner in which Dr. Hyde ipeaks of the antient Perfian 
religion: he began alfo to confider the celebrated charafer of 
Zoroaiter; when recolieGting how far that digreflion might lead 
him from his prefert bufineis, he brought again the diicourfe to 
iis former claffical fubjeét. 

‘ Every curia or ward of antient Rome, faid he, had its par- 
ticular temple dedicated to Vefta. The edifice which we have 
been juft now viewing on the banks of the Tiber, was probably 
one of thoie temples. 

« Another of them ftood on this fide the Capitoline hill near 
the church of Santa Maria della Gratic, and the hofpital of Santa 
Maria della Confolatione. It was probably that temple of Vetta, 
which Nero, even in the height of his wickednefs and power, 
trembled to enter, 

« But the chief temple of Vefta ftood in the Forum on your right, 
where you fee the church of Santa Maria Liberatrice. We can- 
not be miftaken in its fituation, as Statias, in his defcription of the 
Roman Forum, defcribes it ftanding oppofite to the temple of 
Concord. : 

‘ Atthat church, if you pleafe, we will finifh our walk: we may 
fit dawn on fome of the blocks of marble which lie near its porch ; 
and 
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and, ‘as the place is at prefent very folitary, you will perhaps 


“permit me to trouble you there with one of my papers.’ 


‘The author then proceeds to give fome biographical account 
of Q. Mutius Scevola, famcus for his proficiency both in ju- 
rifprudence and eloquence. He intended likewife to give an 
account of (Q. Sertorius ; but his attachment to tie charater 
of, this Roman, was damped by the recollection of the Ofcan 


children, and the impofture of the ftag, two anecdotes recited 


by hiftoriaus. , 

The Fifteerth Day’s Copverfation is held in the villa Ludo- 
vifi, where the buildings are enriched with fome capital paint- 
ings and fculptures, the labours of Guercino, and Bernini. 
Its gardens are about a mile in circuit, and contain many plea- 
fant walks, fome of which are filled with a great number of 
antique ftatues. After taking a view of various objects, the 
converfation wanders to the character of Sallufl’s writings, 
particularly his hiftory of the Catilinarian confpiracy ; from 
which the author deduces an account of Cato, which is ac- 
companied with numerous and appolite reflections on that dif- 
tinguifhed Roman. ; 

Previous to the Sixteenth Day’s Converfation, it was agreed 
by the gentlemen, of whem this elegant party confifted, to 
meet early in the Farnefe Gardens, which cover the greater 


part of the fummit of the Palatine ; and after pafling an hour 


there, to fet out in their coach, and dine at Frefcati, a town 
about twelve miles diflant from Rome. The character of 


‘Cicero is the fubjeét of this day’s converfacion. 


« In difcourfing on fuch a chara&ter, feys the author, let us be 
as filent as poflible in relation: to its imperfe€tions; and, accord- 
ing to the generous fcope’and intention of thefe our Roman Con- 
verfations, endeavour to improve ourfelves as much as we can, by 
diligently fudying its real excellencies. 

« Let us confider, that though Cicero lived in one of the moft 


‘corrupt ages that ever was known, yet:he was totally free from 


any [tain either of avarice or luxurious debauchery. 

‘ As to pride, which was the third great vice of thofe times, 
Cicero certainly had nething of that cruel Roman pride which 
was the occafion of much mifery to Rome, and to thofe nations 
which had any connection with her. Cicero was not proud of 
any aclions which were vicious in themfelvées, or hurtful to other 
perfons, He was not proud of riches or power. It muft be in- 
deed acknowledged, that he was vain, very vain, of the great 
abilities of mind which he really poffeffed, and of the great fer- 
vices which he had really performed for his country. This vanity 
is one of the univerfally acknowledged weakneffes in Tully’s 
character. Jf he had been more humble and lowly in his own 
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fight, he certainly would have been not only a much happier, but 
alfo a much better man: for humility, as it is in itfelf.a great 
virtue, fo alfo is it the foundation ef many others. 


«But humility was an excellence little known in the heathen 
world. 


« Let us then turn our thoughts to thofe virtues which may, 
with more probability, be expeéted in a heathen chata@er. 

« In private life, (permit me ‘on this head to tefer you, my 
dear pupil, to the beginning of the twelfth feCtion in Dr. Mid- 
dleton’s Hiftory) Cicero was a kind and generous mafter;’ he was 
an excellent father; he was grateful to his benefaétors 3 and fin- 
cerely zealous for his friends, whether they were in profperity or 
in adverfity. His works are full of thefe noble featiments,' and 
his life full of examples of them, 

« Cicero loved his country, QiAowereis nv, even as Oftavias own- 
ed; he iaboured to fupport its ancient Conftitution and: liberty. 
He fometimés fhewed great intrepidity in refifting the attempts 
of its enemies: at other times, it muft be acknowledged, he feems 
to have been filenced and Gvetawed: Perhaps this might be real 
weaknefs of mind. On the other'hand, perhaps it may be faid, 

that Tully might be of opinion that he was ferving his country, 
by fufpera:ng "Vouieimies all ufelefs oppofition to the irrefiftible 
power of the ufurpers of the nattonal authority. “He might think, 
that it was more patriotic, as well as more prudent, to foften 
them by patience and fubmiffion;' and by proper management to 
conduct them into fuch a train of thoughts and aétions, as'might 
produce fomethitig confiderably beneficial to the public. 

« But however this may be, certainly the moft fairsmethod of 
palling judgment. on the political character of Tully, is to exa- 
mine how -he behaved when he himfelf was in power, 

‘ It is indeed at thofe times, that the fplendor of his charaéter 
fines forth in its true luftre; at thofe times his appearance in the 
hiftory of his country difclofes itfelf with as much. dignity as at- 
tended. the founder of this Roman empire, when (according’to the 
defcription which,you, my dear pupil, have often admired in Vir- 
gil) he difgovered himfelf in the fulleft majefly before the tribu- 


pals and fenate of Carthage : 


¢ Seinditfe nubes & in ethera purgat apertum 
Reititit Adneas, claraque in luce refulfit.? 


The obfervations on Cicero are intermixed with a variety of 
local defcription, connected with the fubject, and which can+ 


not fail of affording great pleafure to a claffical reader. Asa 
fpecimen, we fhall give a fhort extract. 


‘ The Ruffinella is fituate halfway between the pleafant town 
of Frefcati, and the rocks‘and ruins of the moft-antient:and lofty 
city of Tufcolum. No walk can be more agreeable than the 
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afcent from Frefcati thither, through the groves, and by the na 
merous cafcades of Villa Pamphili; on one fide of which, to- 
wards the plain, appear the beautiful fhades and ftreams of Villa 
Conti, formerly the habitation of Lucullus ; and on the other fide, 
the road planted with laurel, which leads towards the fleep hill of 
Monte Portio, the family feat of Cato. 

* But far elevated above all is that venerable open grove of Jof- 
ty pines near the Rufiinella, which crowns the ridge of the Tuf- 
culan mountaios, and fhades the fpot where,Cicero’s villa and ru- 
ral lyceum once perhaps ftcod. 

« In the field on the fide of this grove are fill to be feen many 
marks of terraffes, and a large and broad mofaic pavement iill 
entire. This pavement might perhaps (as the young nobleman 
pleafed himfeif with imagining) belong to Cicero’s library, the 
center of it being ornamented with a large defign of the head of 
Minerva. 

« How grand and how delightful is the fituation of this apart. 
ment ! {aid the young nobleman; and how properly is it adapted 
to the-charatter of its great inhabitant! Cicero, though the mof 
fludious and moft learned man of his times, yet perhaps never, 
amidft all the pleafures and all the labours of his ttiudies, forgot 
(his favourite obje&in them all) beneficence to Rome, 

« Permit me to continue to indulge myfelf for fome moments in 
f{uppofing this apartment to have been his library. . To the fouth 
how folemn a profpeét opens itfeif over the forefts of Algidum, the 
mountains and lakes of Alba, and the fea-coaft quite to the woody 
ifland of Aftura, where Cicero had another residence, defigned 
for ftill more retired ftudy! Tothe north, he might here have al- 


ways before his view, Rome, (the magnificence and {plendor of - 


which city is even now widely {pread over the Campania before us) 
with all thofe great works of public utility, thofe many grand and 
everlafting paved roads, and thofe many long and lofty aquedu&s, 
which (like his defigns) ‘ftretch froin all fides a-crofs this vaft plain 
to their great and common center.’ 


The next objeét of the travellers is to vifit the remains of 
the two moft noted prifons of ancient Rome. Some fmall 
remains of the Carcer Tullianus, are {till to be feen at the 
foot of the fouth-eaft fide of the Capitoline hill. Going down 
a flight of iteps under the church of 5. Guifeppe Falegnami, 
the company entered the dark fubterranean apartments of the 
ancient prifon, and defcended from dungeon to dungeon. 
“The loweft dungeon is a round, low, and {mail vault. In 
this difmal place, it is faid, Plemmius died; Jugurtha was 
ftarved to death; and Cethegus, with the other murderers 
and incendiaries of Catiline’s band, was ftrangled. This 


wault, in its fituation, fhape, and dimenfions, feems to anfwer 
| Sallutt’s 
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Salluft’s defcription of the Tullianum 3 and is probably (the 
floor, walls, and roof being ail eompofed of very large {tones} 
at prefent, exactly in the fame ftate in which it anciently 
was. | 

The illuftrious chara&ters which afford the fubje€&t of the 
Eighteenth Day’s Converfation, are thofe of Varre, and 
Marcus Brutus. The life of Varro feems to have been 
divided between literary and civil induftry. He was entrufted 
with one of the principal commands in the piratic war, and 
by his condu@ in that itation, obtained the dutinguifhed ho- 
nour of the Roftral crown. He commanded afterwards in 
Spain, in the war between Pompcy and Julius Czfar. | In his 
fenatorial character, likewife, he feems to have been much 
engaged in feveral of the great political tranfaCtions of his 
times. But he afterwards retired from pudlic employments, 
and devoted the remainder of his life to literary purfuits. 

The following paflage contains fome obfervations on one of 
the principal incidents in the charaGer of Brutus : 


¢ Thereare other parts of it, of which, after much thinking, I 
know not what to fay, You will readily guefs that I mean the 
ides of March. It feems very difficult to pafs a proper judgment 
on that action. You will pardon me; therefore, when you aré fo 
kind as to look on my papers, if you find in them no mention of 
that affair. Yet let me not omit, in juftice to his memory, one 
weighty obfervation. However divided the public opinion may 
always have been in relation to the nature itfelf of that action, 
yet it has been unanimoufly agreed, that the intent ‘of Brutus ih 
it was certainly moft upright and difinterefted ; full of the mof 
fincere patriotifm and ardent defire of reftoring liberty to his 
country, which indeed was his only view. 

‘ Surely, dear fir, replied the eldeft of the young gentlemen, 
we may fay of him with fiill more propriety than was faid of his 
great anceftor, whom we ju& now faw in the firft apartment of 
this villa, 


‘ Uteunque ferant ea facta minores 
Vicit amor patric. 


‘ While we fhudder at the idea of Marcus, Brutus ftabbing his 


friend and benefactor, it is but juftice to remember, that he did it 


upon the fame principles, to which at the breaking out of the 
civil war he had facrificed the moft juft filial refentment, by join- 
ing Pompey. Without entering into the difcuffion of fuch actions, 
let me join with you in lamenting the fate of thofe who are thrown 
into fo diftrafting a fcene, where they muft not only fruggle againf 
general corruption and depravation of manners, but (what isa 


much greater misfortune) cannot form to themfelves any plan of - 


conduct which their own hearts wholly approve, cannot have one 
virtue 
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virtue but at the expence of another, cannot invariably purfue the- 


wobleft of all objeéts, without facrificing the tendereft and moft 
amiable fentiments of humanity.’ 


In the Nineteenth Day’s Converfation, one of the company 
fuggetts the propofal of colle@ting materials for a new edition 
of Horace’s Odes, accompanied with a traveller’s notes. 
Several illuftrations might, doubtlefs, be with much eafe and 
pleafure collected froma view of the face of this country, 
from an experience of its climate, and an obfervation of the 
cuftoms and manners of the inhabitants : illuftrations, never, 
perhaps, to be expected from the labour or genius of our tra- 
montane literati, who have not had the happinefs of feeing 
thofe fouthern parts of Europe. | 

The Twentieth Day’s Converfation relates to eminent cha- 
racters in the reign of Auguftus 5 of which the one moft am- 
ply delineated is that of Agrippa. In the remaining Con-— 
verfations, which amount in the whole to twenty-five, we 
meet with a number of characters, curforily elucidated, about 
the fame period of the Roman hiftory, and the age immedi- 
ately fubfequent. “The commencement of the Chriftian ra 
is noticed by the author with particular marks of veneration 
and piety, which, indeed, are confpicuous in many parts of 

_ the work, and form the fubject of the Conclufion. The au- 
thor’s defign in both volumes, has evidently been to mix mo- 
ral inftru€tion with claflical entertainment; and we think, 
that, upon the whole, he has fucceeded in the laudable «t- 
tempt. In fome parts, however, he perhaps aflumes too much 
the air of a religious votary; and the quotations from Greek 
and Roman writers, befides being frequently profufe, are ex- 
tended to a length not itritly compatible with the title of 
Converfations. } | 





fan Inquiry into the Nature, Caufe, and Cure of the Gout, and 
of fome of the Dijcafes with which it is connefied. . By Fobn 
Gardiner, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Ge. > Sve. 
4s. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. | 


pais treatife has been long in our hands; nor, after re- 
peated promifes of noticing it, after fome particular claims 
to enforce our attention, have we yet been able to fix its cha- 
-yacter fatisfactorily to.our own minds. The caufes, fome of 
them peculiar, we need not enumerate; but may fuggeft.thofe. 
which are comneCled with the author and his work. The 
Enquiry was introduced to the world with no inconfiderable 
pretenfions to notice.. ‘The author’s eager friends wifhed to 
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give it the adventitious luftre of novelty, and brought it for- 
ward as claiming regard from the improvements it fuggefted. 
After careful attention, we could not find that it deferved the 
praife fo injudicioufly obtruded; but, having incurred. fome 
cenfure for not commending fo highly Dr. Gardiner’s former 
work, we wifhed not to decide precipitately.. After mature 
reflection, we can now fay, that the author’s pretenfions are 
not well founded. The Enquiry poffeffes little novelty, and 
but inconfiderable merit: it is the old fyftem of Boerhaave, 
without any addition from ingenuity, or any fupport from 
new facts :—But to be more particular. ) 

Pathologifts have, within thefe laft years, differed greatly 
refpecting the caufe of this Proteiform difeafe. ‘The deprav- 
ed fluids of former fyftematics have been rejected, as incon- 
fiftent with its fudden changes, as well as with the atonic af- 
fe€tions of the fyftem: in fhort, with both the remote caufes 
and the fymptoms. ‘The caufe has been fought for in the con- 
flitution, and in a peculiar ftate of the nerves. Yet there is 
undoubtedly an acid acrimony in the excreted fluids, on a ter- 
amination of a regular fit; thefe are marks of depraved chyli- 
fication, and various circumftances which fhow the general 
mafs of fluids to be affected. Dr. Gardiner does not engage 
in minute difcuflions. After fome general, vague remarks on 
the doctrines of thofe who derive difeafes from the folids, and 
their antagonifts, the humoural pathologifts, he goes on, in 
the fame trifling way, to talk of their mutually affeQing each 
other. This isa theme difguftingly hackneyed; yet, if it had 
been applied to gout with a minute precifion, and judicious 
difcrimination, it would have led to fome ufeful conclufion. 
In no inftance do the morbid ftates of the fluids and folids fo 
peculiarly influence each other; in no inftance is it fo necef- 
fary to correét the latter, and attend to the evacuation of the 
former. It is a melancholy refleétion, that, in this difeafe, 
fyftems have been built, without the facts having been afcer- 
tained, and that, even at this moment, the real circumftances 
are not clearly known. ‘Thofe who have attended to the dif- 
eafe moft clofely, know beft the intncacy and obfcurity in 
which it is enveloped. 

Dr. Gardiner gives no hiftory of gout: it has, he thinks, 
been fufficiently defcribed ; and to the remote caufes he adds 
nothing, altering only the terms, and calling thofe exciting, 
which others have ftyled occa/fonal caufes. ‘That gout is con- 
nected with an irritability of the fyftem may appear a new 
difcovery: but it is by no means true, except fo far as irrita- 
bility is connected with fenfibility, a temperament not effen- 
tially neceflary to the production of the difeafe. He next 
traces the effects of thefe remoter caufes on the fyftem, and 
finds 
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finds that they produce complaints of the ftomach, whence 
he derives morbid acrimony. The iiature of this acrimony he 
has not explained, nor has he conne€ted the caufe with the 
fymptoms: fo far, therefore, as he has gone, different au- 
thors have gone before him; and, in this courfe, they have 
proceeded farther, often with great plaufibility and feeming 
accuracy; for we {till contend, and reft on the experiments of 
modern chemifts, that there is really an acrimony, which pro- 
bably occafions'gout. Dr. Gardiner approaches more nearly 
10 correét views, aitd to modern fyftems, when he confiders 
irritability as neceflary‘to' regular gout, and debility to occa- 
fion the atonic fpecies. He would have been {till more cor- 
re€t, if he had followed this enquiry, and confidered the ex- 
citability as exhauftible by frequent exertions, and as colle&ed 
by diminifhing irritation. ‘This prominent feature of Dr. 
Brown’s fyftem, borrowed from, or followed by, Dr. Gertan- 
ner, deferves more attention than it has yet received. We 
fome time fincé fpoke in favour of it, and farther obfervation 
adds to itsfupport. ‘The following remarks on acrimony are 
juft, and the author might have added to the difeafes depend- 
ing on this caufe :’ : 


¢ But there are other proofs that have ftruck me more, and fo 
evident, though not fo generally attended to, of an acrimony in 
the blood being the caufe of pains jn the ftomach and bowels, fick. 
nefs, afthma, head-achs, pains fhifting from one part of the body 
to another, mania, and other morbid affections of the brain and 
nerves, that I have not the leaft doubt as to the fat. Thefe are, 
periodical attacks. of an eryfipelatous inflammation, for the moft 
part in the Iegs oftmen and women after forty years of age, feem- 
ingly, in other refpects of a healthy conftitution, but who had 
lived full and much at their eafe, from an indolent difpofition.. In 
many inftances, thefe inflammations return in eighteen months, or 
two years, fometimes fooner, at other times the interval is long - 
er; but in the fame perfon, the attacks are nearly as regular. as 
fits of the gout in others, and feem to be equally falutary in free- 
ing them from a variety of irregular complaints. 

‘In a praétice of many years, I have met with fuch a number 
of cafes of this kind, that I doubt not of their having likewife oc- 
curred to others, though I do not recolle& any author who has 
remarked thofe petiodical returns of eryfipelatous inflammations, 
being fo fimilar to fits of the gout. How far I have been in the 
right, muft be fabmitted to the judgment of others; but, in fome 
cafes, I have fufpeéted a great affinity between this fpecies of ery- 
fipelatous inflammation and that brought on by a fit of the gout, 
efpecially in the firft fit of this diforder, occafioned by along walk 
with fhort or tight fhoes; in fome of which I have known the 
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gouty inflammation to extend from the ball of the great toe, over 
moit part of the leg, which were evidently of the nature of an 
eryfipelas.’ 


Dr. Gardiner is, we believe, correct alfo, when he afcribes 
the turbid urine to the evacuation of acrimony. Berthollet 
has fhown that, at this time, the urine and the perfpiration 
are loaded with the phofphoric acid, probably the true calcu- 
lous acid. 

Regular gout is undoubtedly an inflammatory difeafe; but 
that the inflammation depends on the depofition of this mor- 
bid fluid on the ligaments of the joint, is wholly gratuitous, 
withouf the flighteft fupport. It is, he fuppofes, gradually 
depofited, and hence arifes the healthy ftate immediately 
preceding, and the pains in the limb, cramps, Xc. But it is 
not eafy to fay why the matter is depofited there. It4s not 
there exhaufted, for the only proof of its exiftence is in the 
fecreted fluids. The inflammation is therefore excited with- 
out an object, yet its appearance is effential to the welfare of 
the patient. This is not one of the leaft difficulties in the 
prefent inveftigation. Our author need not be afhamed of fail- 
ing where no one has fucceeded, and where no one wil fuc- 
ceed, till they combine the nervous with the humoural patho- 
logy, and confider the inflammation as connected with the 
former; but, in fome degree, neceflary to the evacuation of 
the peccant matter. We know, in many inftances, matter is 
not collected but by means of a feverifh paroxyfm, and, by 
moderating that fever, its expulfion is facilitated. Very diffe- 
rent is the fyftem of Dr. Gardiner, who fuppofes the fever to 
be the effect of the fecretion. We cannot, however, write a 


_ treatife: it is our bufinefs to throw out hints, and it will give 


us pleafure to fee them purfued. 

In the account of the cure, our author is equally trite and 
equally coniufed. Temperance and exercife are well-known 
preventives. The Peruvian bark will-not fucceed, and the 
gout powders have been fatal. To combine the two ideas 
above hinted at, will alone explain the practice. ‘The gout 
powders, Dr. Gardiner thinks, may be fometimes ufeful ; but 
greatly is he miftaken in his analyfis, and the effects of the 
Bath waters. The three paragraphs on this fubject are highly 
erroneous, both ina chemical and a medical view. What he 
fays on the effects of fulphur, we cannot appreciate from ex- 
perience ; but, as the remedy isin fome meature new, we {hail 
tranfcribe his remarks. 

« Thefe remedies fome years fince gave wav to the flowers of 


brimfione, which is certainly more powerful agdpe rmanent in its 
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efre&ts as a diaphoretic, and laxative, and, of courfe, promifes to 
be of greater utility in this diforder. The infuGon of fulphurin 
fimple water, as was at firfi recommended, can have very little 
effect, untefs a dué proportion of fixed falt is added, to aflift the 
foiution of the fulphur. Even this fucceeds not fo well as a folu- 
tion of hepar fulphuris, made in the common way, in the propor- 
tion of thirty grains to a quart of water; which when faturated 
with fixed air, will be fomewhat fimilar to the water of Aix la 
‘Chapelle, and may have nearly the fame effects, But the general 
practice at prefent, is to give the flowers of brimftone in fubitance, 
from half a ‘Bese to adrachm, or more, at bed-time, in any 
form mott agreeable to the patient. Though this mineral, is not 
diffolvable in fimple water, yet it is acted o1 by the gaftric 
fluids inthe prime vie; by them, and our digeitive powers, fome 
part of the infammable principle comes to be volatilife d, or ad- 

heres more Joofe'y to the vitriclic acid, thad before it was taken 
into the ftomach. This appears from the increafed feetor of the 
feces alvina, and the fulphureous fmell of the perfpiration of thofe 
who have taken it fur fome time. 

‘ The action of this medicine is moft apparent by thefe two 
emunctories, and as it is mild, though permanent and uniform in 
its Operation, it may be continued for fome time with advantage. 
But, as I apprehend the conftant ufe of fulphur to heat the body, 
more than is confifent with fafety, tn gouty conititutions, fo it is, 
perhaps, more adviieable to reflrict the time of taking it to two, 
or three weeks, than to intermit a fortnight, when tts ule may be 
again reaffumed; and to proceed this way alternately, fo long 
the patient perceives that he receives advantage from this medi- 
cine. During the interval, care fhould be taken to ke: ‘p the bo- 
dy open with gentle laxatives, and that which gives the leaft dif- 
turbance to the bowels, fhould be preferred. Sulphur aéts not as 
a fpecific, by counteracting, or defiroying the caufe of the dit- 
order, as mercury in the venereal diforder, or fulphur in theitch; 
but by affifting the expulfion of the arthritic matter, by the fkin . 
and inteflines. For thofe whocontinue to fubjeét themfelves to 
the action of the remote caufes, receive little or no advantage from 
it; while others who perfevere in temperance, and-exercife, are 


bencfited by its ufe.’ 


The ramarks on alkaline fubftances and their effects, are 
judicious ; but the effects of leeches and drains are iuipicious. 
We know not that they do harm, yet we have fometimes 
thought fo, though the drains, excited by gout fores, are high 
ly advantageous. It feems that the intammation to be fuc- 
ceisful, thould be truly gouty. ‘The effects of the coiled ‘filk 
bootekins are not yet clearly afcertained. 

‘Lhe lati part or this work i is the management of j irregt ular, 
or 
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or atonic gout; and, in thefe paragraphs, we meet with fome 
remarks which deferve attention. On the whole, however, 
Dr. Gardiner’s Enquiry will not add to his reputation. ‘Thofe 
only who have read nothing on the fubject can think it new: 
thofe who have never attended to the difeafe will alone think 
it fatisfactory. 





Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Manchefter. 
Vol. IV. Part I. (Concluded from p. 12.) 


WE refume our account of thefe Memoirs, with 

Art. VII. A Differtation upon the Ancient Carved 
Stone Monuments in Scotland, with a particular Account of 
one in Dumfriesfhire, by Robert Riddell, of Glenriddell, Efg. 
Captain of an Independent Company of Foo’, F.A.S. and 
Member of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Man- 
chefter.—This Differtation, though fomewhat unimportant in 
its nature, cannot be accufed of occupying much room in 
thefe Memoirs, as its extent is only about the quantity of 
three pages. Mr. Riddell defcribes this curiofity in the fol- 
lowing words— 


«Tt is a ftone about fourteen feet in height, with a pedeftal, or 
focket, into which itis funk, rudely hewn into two fteps. At the 
bottom where it rifes from the pedeital, it is two feet in breadth, 
tapering at the top to twelve inches. ‘The fides or edges at the 
bottom are about fix inches, tapering at the top to four. 

« The one fide has five diftintt compartments, befides a fpace at 
the top, wholly defaced, The oppofite fide appears to confit of 
two compartments, and is much more defaced than the other. The 
fides or edges are carved in an elegant kind of chain pattern. 
Upon the two fides are figures of animals, the bodies of which are 
formed into unnatural and grotefque fhapes.’ 


He informs us, however, that “ all tradition refpeting it 
is loft.” 

Art. VIII. Obfervations on Alphabetical Characters; and 
particularly onthe Englith Alphabet: with an Attempt to thew 
its Infufficiency to exprefs, with due Precifion, the Variety of 
Sounds, which enrich the Language. By Mr. Samuel Har- 
' vey.—This paper is divided by the author into two fe€tions. 
The firft is chiefly meant to imprefs the reader with an ade- 
quate idea of the importance of the inquiry, and may, per- 
haps, be neceflary, though we think it might have been 
brought into a fmaller compafs, without any injury.to the 
defign. 

In the fecond, we find an abundance of curious matter, of 
which, however, it is fearcely pofltble to afford our readers 
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any abridgement. Mr. Harvey enters very deeply into the in- 
veiligation of the fources of language, and ita variety of in- 
itances, difputes the accuracy of the opinions of Dr. Johnfon. 
Limited as we are, it will be impoflible to do any thing like 
juftice to the matter of this elaborate eflay, by an attempt to 
convey an idea of the whole of its contents. We fhall there- 
fore content ourfelves with felecting a paflage on the compo- 
pofition of the vowel /. 


‘ Archelaus, the maiter of Socrates, was, we are informed, the 
firft who taught that the origin of the voice was a percuffion of 
the air. And it is the molt fimple and equal percuffion, during 
particular dilations and contraions of the cavities of the mouth, 
regulated by the tongue, (but the lips. by no means coming in clofe 
contact, as they muit in forming many confonants) which confti- 
tutes the vowels. From this, the following axioms may be de- 
duced : ; 

‘ Fir; that found propelled during any one uniform pofition 
of the organs of fpeech, muft uniformiy be of the fame fpecies ; 
thus, in pronouncing A, which, founded as in war, is the deep- 
eft and moft open vowel we have, the element is the fame, whe- 
ther it be founded by a whilper, or by the loudeft voice. It is, 
therefore, this one fimple found, from a mere opening of the 
mouth, which creates a vowel. 

‘ Secondly; fhould any one draw a sight-line through a given 
fpace, and inftantaneoufly glance off, and continue the line in an- 
other direGion, it would no longer be a fimple right-line; it would 
be two contiguous right-lines ; and the refult would be fome fort 
of angle. 

‘ And thus, if any other pofition fhould follow, with whatever 
veldcity, and during the inftant of pronouncing any certain vowel, 
give thereto a different tendence or inflection, the found produced 
vould not be a fimple found; therefore, not a mere vowel 3: it 
would bea compound of two vowels ; and thercfore a diphthong. 

‘ Such js our letter I, as pronounced in chime, time, &c. for it 
is a compound of two vowels; the firit of which cannot be exactly 
expreffed, but by the fhort found of the open A, or of the O in 
joy—the fecond has the true found of the continental I, or Eng 
lifh EE. Thus: OC NI, blended into oi, or di. 

‘ The following words are nearly pronounced. with the above, 
IT: Quoit, Quoin, Quoit, I am the more particular upon this 
character, becaufe, though itis, by fome, juitly confidered as a 
diphthong in fuch words as tavine, combine; and as a vowel in 
fuch as wiz, thin, &c. yet there are many who will contend, that 
it isin all cafes a vowel—becaufe it fo appears ia writing. But 
let any one pronounce this letter, flowly, and he will foon per- 
ceive the ditherence, between the fir and latter part of it; he will, 
Moreover 
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moreover, be feafible of the varied pofition of the tongue, during 
the latter part of the foand; but if his ear will not fuffer him to 
make this diftin@tion, let him prefs upon the tongue with the whole 
length of .a finger, and, at the fame initant, let him attempt to 
found the long I, as it is fometimes called. One half of this found 
he will pronounce very readily ; and it will be as, or nearly as, a 
fhort open Aor QO. The latter moiety of the found will be as the 
i in field: and he will be convinced, in completing the found, 
that though the firft part thereof can be formed without interrup- 
tion from the finger, yet the tongue will ftrongly refit and raife 
the finger towards the palate, in forming the remaining portion of 
the diphthong.’ 


Art. IX. On the ACtion of metallic Oxydes and Earths up- 
on oils, in low Degrees of Heat. Sy Mr. Peter Henry. Com- 
municated by Mr. Thomas Henry, F.R.S. &c. — The ob- 
jet of Mr. Henry, in this inftance, was to deprive of their 
high degree of colour, the exprefled and fatty oils ufed in the 
arts. Spermaceti, linfeed, green olive, and thick train oils, 
were, with this view, tried with arfenic, and afterwards with 
the earth of alum, clay, litharge, and other on meee but 
the refults do not feem to have aniwered the author’s expec: 
tations. The experiments, however, are accurately, though 
briefly related, and may have the effect, at leaft, of exciting 
the induftry of other chemifts on the fame fubjeé. 

Art. X. Account of an ancient Mode of Sepulture in Scot- 
jJand. By Mr. Alexander Copland.—To the antiquarian we 
lated by Mr. Copland appear to correfpond with thofe hither- 
to more imperfectly known on the fubject, and we think he 
think this paper will be nor a little gratifying. “The facts re- 
has fucceeded in making out the mode in which the iron ap- 
paratus (of which two well-executed plates are added) have 
been employed in confuming the dead by fire, as appears to 
have been the practice at a remete period in Scotiand. 

Art. Xf. Meteorological Objervations made on different 
Parts of the Weftern Coaft of Great Britain: arranged by T. 
Garnett, M.D. Phyfician at Harrogate. —The utility of me- 
teorological obfervations, in a philofophical view, cannot but 
be generally acknowledged, and thefe appear, in every refpect, 
to merit attention. Of their refults, we fhall teinferibe an 
account, which appears in the introductory part of this me- 
moir: 


‘ From the following obfervations, fays the author, 1t will be 
evident, that the quantities of rain are very different i» different 
places ; and though | in the fouthern parts of the kingdom, much 
lefs rain falls than in the northern, yet it appears that this is not 
in proportion to the latitude of the place, bat depends moft pro- 
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bably on local circumftances. The annual mean, or average height 
of the rain which falls at Dumfries, deduced from the obfervations 
of feven years, is 34,658 the quantity which falls at Lancatter, 
calculated from ob‘ervations made in the fame years, is 40,3 ; while 
the average quantity which falls at Kendall, fituated between thefe 
two piaces, deduced from the obfervations of five years, is no lefs 
than 61,2235.— This difierence may probably be owing, at leaft 
in a great degree, to the high hills with which Kendal is furround- 
ed, which form. part of that ridge, not improperly called the 
Englifth Apennine, which rifes in the north part of Derbythire, 
and running obliquely, nearly through the middle of the ifland, ter 
minates in the Cheviot hilisin Scotland. ‘Thefe hills being in the 
region of the clouds, folicit them effectually to depofit their mpif- 
ture.’ 


On the whole, we think the prefent volume no lefs entitled 

o public favour than thofe which have already been produced 
by the Manchefter Society ; and we earneftly recommend to 
them a perfeverance in that part of their plan, which excludes 
from the prefs every thing that is not intrinfically valuable. 





Connubia Florum Latino Carmine demonftrata Auétore D. de la 
Croix, M.'D. Notas et Obfervationes adjecit Richardus 
Clayton, Earonnettus. Sve. 38. Boards. Hazard. 1791. 


the very elegant Georgic of Dr. Darwin, we proba- 
bly owe the republication of this pleafing poem of M. 
de la Croix. It is a poithumous work, never finifhed by its 
author, fo that a few inftances of lefs elegant Latinity, of 
expreflions femewhat harfh, and lines finifhed with too, little 
of the ‘lime labor & mora,’ ought not to be confidered as 
errors. Sir Richard Clayton introduces this little Georgic by 
an elegant Preface: we fhall tranfcribe, at the fame time, a 
{pecimen of the baronet’s language, and a juft cenfure on the 
little errors of M. de la Croix. 


« Omnia equidem in Poemate nofro nec probamus nec credi- 
mus. Dum melleam et exquifitam Latinitatem admiremur, inep- 
tifime gquedam Fabulz occurrent, et quomodo in Elegantiam 
pene Virgilianam tot talefque nec Pueris digne Ambages irrepere 
,potueriat plane nefcimus. At, 

Pitoribus atque Poetis 


Quidtibet audendi femper fuit equa Poteflas, 
Hor. de Arte Poetica, g. 





et per Regiones fibi forfan proprias juré vagari Mufis licitum fue- 
Til. Quin liceat ' Nos vero, noltri Auétoris Veitig: a comitantes, 
non in iifdem femper Coloribus, nec in eadem Luce ea ante Ocu- 
los 
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Jos noftres pofita fuiffe, de quibus Ratio eft, fateri cogimur. 
Ixionis ad infar, nubem pro Junone, ut nobis videtur; ‘nonnva- 
quam ampiexus eft, fed de rebus et itmagintbus, quas in“vacuo et 


inani Spatio fibimet creare cen{uit, ubigue dubitavimus.’ 


he poem itfelf has no very regular plan: it is purely de- 
{criptive, and the detcriptions, as the title imports; relates to 
the fexual fyftem, a doctrine now eitabitthed, or affailed only 
by the re etition of what able, but prejudiced, botanifls had 
alerted. It was, indeed, a novelty io tingular and apparenily 
incredible, that we a imott wonder it had not more numerous 
and more able opponents. In the following paflage, we have 
a fairer fpecimen of the various talents of our author, of his 
faults and his merits, than in any other of equal length : 


« Sic gravidata viret Coas Terebinthus ad arces 

Mille bona in morbos, cim fvilva obvertitur auftris. 
Ergo ubi fugit Hyems, ubi Sol revolutus ad Uriam 
Er:gitur, fpatitf{que axem difcriminat zquis, 

Mane volant juvenes latifque haiilibus alte 

Perfodiunt truncos, de vulnere baifama ftillant, 
Balfama, qpe preceps nifi fogerit hora medendi, 
Tabemque, fcrophulafque abigant, renumque iabarram. 


Exin agricole truncos fub vere recidunt : 

Ni faciant, nimia laticum {ub mole laborant, 
Innumere pettes, nodi, cariefque fequuntur, 
‘t fitiens moritur male plenis fontibus arbor, 


Non aliter pereunt Homines quos defide luxu 

Ingue epulis fumnoque juvat traducere vitam 
Principio exundant latices. Subit inde fagina, 

Et vix limofus repit per‘vafcula fanguis ; 
Clauduntur fenfim jecoris, renumque, cutifque 
Otiia, vixque e micant nervi torpenie cerebro, 

It cruor in vappam, nec longum tempus, & ecce 
fégri infelices, medici ni cura refiitat 
Tempettiva;.cadunt ceu fulmine, fenfibus orba, 
Mens ftupet, accerfitque citam mala copia mortem.’ 


The following paflage is fingularly beautiful : it has fearcely 
a fault, and numerous beauties. A plate of the agnus fcythi- 
cus is prefixed. 


‘ Eft ubi preterea tingit faa purpura fuccos, 
Itque cruor nottro smilis, qui Cafpia fulcant 
fEquora, jive legant tpumota Boriithenis ora, 
Sive petant Afiam velis, & Colchica regna. 

O 4 Hine 
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Hine atque inde ftapent vifu mirabile Monftrum. 
Surgit humo Borames. Precelfo in ftipite Fructus 
Strat Quadrupes. Olli Vellus. Duo Cornua Fronte 
Lanea, nec defunt Oculi, rudis Accola credit 

Effe Animal, dormire die, vigilare per umbram, 

Et circiim exefis pafci radicitis herbis : 

Carnibus Ambrofiz fapor eft, fuccique rubentes, 
Pofthabeat quibus alma fuum Buryundia Neétar ; 
Atque loco fi ferre pedem Natura dediffer, 

Balatu fi poffet opem implorare, voracis 

Ora Lupi contra, credas in flirpe federe 

Agnum equitem, gregibufque Agnorum albefcere colles. 


Hoc é fonte fluit, me judice, fabula Graium ; 
Hee olim wrinedes Tauri, vigilefque Dracones 
Vellera fervavere, hac ibat dote per undas 
Medea, his vifus renovari fractibus AZfon, 

Et fucco prefente Senex revocaffe Juventam. 


Won hec fola probant fimiles Animalibus herbas, 
Afpicis ut nulla Stratiotes fede moretur, 

Nilum amat, & nando fibi pabula quzrit in undis. 
Tacta levi digito Mimofa repenté refegit. 
Contrahitur trepida, & flexis fe frondibus abdit, 
Sublato mox illa metu Soli explicat alas.’ 


Though we have tranferibed much, we fhould deprive our 
author of his due praife, did we not add a {pecimen of his ta- 
Jents in-purely {cientific defcription. 


© Indicat & varias Petalorum Copia gentes. 

Se gens hec uno veftit, fe pluribus illa. 

Afpice guos habeant vultus Boheravia, Malva, 
Nec Petalis idem locus eft: pars margine fumma 
Inclufi floris medium compleétitur Axem. 

Hac vos forma juvat Crambe, Campanula Thlapfi ; 
Pars abnorme genus, difcordem nacéta figuram, 
Hinc a flore minis, magis exlex inde recedit, 
Et circum diffufa tubas ac ftamina vallat. 

Salvia fic Medicis, livent aconita Novercis ; 

Aft alia in centro rutilum fortita cubile 

Acclines tergo geftant teftefque tubafque. | 

Sic floret pratis gavifa paluttribus Iris, 

Hydropas contra & tuffes medicamem anhelas ; 
Ter vidi has peftes ; egro ter profuit Iris. 























Haétenas explicitus flos eft mihi carmine fimplex, 
Nung tibi compofitos perftringam ex ordine flores, 
Namque 
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Namque fui totidem Calyces fi millibus ad fant, 

Mille etiam denfi Calyce involvuntur eodem : 

Gens brevibus contexta tubis glomeratur in orbem 
Spinofe in morem Cynarz. Gens ora biformis 
Cichoreum dixere : humiles flos quilibet ima 

Parte refert tubulos, fed piana vel afpera fulcis 
Lingula fit fuper ; hac extat, vel recia, recurva-ve, 
Exerto nunc dente minax, nunc fecta profundim ; 
At geminam hanc radians gentem complectitur After, 
Sacraque virginibus Caltha, & tua Phoebe Corona.’ 


The Notes are chiefly illuftrations of M. de la Croix’s doe- 
trines, from the writings of the beft botanifts ; Thheophraftus, 
Pliny, and, above all, Ray and Linneus* Thefe paflages we 
need not again publifh, but fhall conclude our article with the 
beft account of the Barometz or Tartarian Lamb, as a narra- 


tive lefs known and lefs acceflible. 


‘ The figure reprefents what is commonly, but falfely called, 
the Tartarian Lamb, fent down from thence by Mr. Buckley. 
This was more tnan a foot long, as big as one’s wrift, having 
feveral protuberarces, and towards the end fome fvcot ftalks, about 
three or four inches long, exaétly like foot italks of ferns both 
without and ‘within. Moft part of this was covered with a down 
of a dark yellowith {nuff colour, fhining I:ke filk, fome of ita 
quarter of an inch long. — This down is commonly ufed for fpit- 
ting of blood, about fix grains going to a dole, and three dofes 
pretended to cure fuch a hemorrhage. Jn Jamaica are many fcan~ 
dent and tree ferns, which grow on to the bignefs of trees, and 
have fuch a kind of lanago on them, and fome of the capillaries 
have fomething like it. —I1 feemed to be fhaped by art to imitate 
a lamb, the roots or climbing parts being made to.refemble the 
body, and the extant foot ftalks the legs. ‘This down is taken 
notice of by Dr. Merret, at the latter end of Dr. Grew’s Muf, 
Soc. Reg. by the name of Poco Sempie, a Golden Mois, and is 
there faid to be a cordial. I have been affured by Mr. Brown, 
who has made very good obfervations in the Eaft Indies, that he 
has been told by. thofe who lived in China, that this down or hair 
is ufed by them for the ftopping of blood in frefh wounds, as cob- 
webs are with us, and that they have it in fo great efteem, 
that few houfes are without it, but on trials I have made of it, 
though I may believe it innocent, yet 1 am {ure it is not infalli- 


ble, 
Philof, Tranf, Abridg. by Lowthorp, Vol. 11. 646.’ 
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Slavery: Or, The Times. In two Volumes. .By the Author of 
Monmouth, The Danifh Maffacre, Sc. 8ve- 65. fewed, 
Bobinfons, 1792. 


HE hero of this Novelisa young African prince, configned 
by his father’to an Englifh merchant for the benefit of 
European education. He is reprefented with all thofe virtues 
and antiable qualities which we, who partake the advantages 
of civilized life, are tc fond of beftowing on the fons of bar- 
barifm and ignorance, under the feducing title of chiidren of 
fimplicity. Adolphus, for that is. his name, falls into the 
Len of a depraved young man of fortune, who, taking ad- 
antage of his compaihonate difpofition and unbounded gene- 
rofitys draws him in to engage himfeif for large fums, and 
moreover entangles him in a promife of marriage to an artful 
young woman, a ca{t-off miltrefs of his own, who he pre- 
tends, is breaking her heart for him, though the affections of 
Adoiphus are at that very time engaged to another. ‘This is a 
flrain ar compaflion we imagine few European young men at 
leait, would be capable of. Adolphus, dreading the dif- 
pieafure of his guardian, and being now compleatly funk in 
his own efteem, abfconds, and forms the refolution of 
putting an end to his exiftence, but from motives of piety 
(for he is converted to chriftiamity) abandons his defign ; and 
aiter a variety of adventures, in which he has the good for- 
tune to redeem his: father, the king of Tonouwah, from 
flavery, he is reftored to his friends with the acquifition of 
that prudence and docility which alone was wanting to his 
character. With his adventures are interwoven thofe of a 
young Creole of large fortune, and high, but generous fpirit, 
the daughter of a general, who under the circumftance of 
the fuppofed death of her father, by a forged will, falis into 
the power of a low villain, where fhe meets with many mor- 
tifications, till his practices are at length difcovered, the 
general is brought to life again, and the beautiful Creole i is 
united to her fable hero. ‘The beft commendation we can 
fairly give this work is, that the feelings it raifes are uniformly 
on the fide.of virtue, but its power of raifing feelings is but 
feeble. ‘The two following extracts will give an idea of the 
ftyle and powers of the writer, and the latter of them will 
fhow that he employs his powers to the moit benevolent of 


purpoles : 


Francis Berisford, Efq. to Mr. Leftock. 
O&ober 8 
‘ Gulled by a mere novice.—Taken in by a blubbering boy.— 
Coolly, artfully, and cautioufly, had I laid my fnares; baited 
them 
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them with honefty, charity, and the éxmocent affeion of a once 
blooming girl. All ready_to fpring, but the match was applied 
one moment too late. The bira’s flown. Has been abfent 
fume time, accompanied by the old one. Gone to tax waiters’ 
bills, find fault with the provifions, fcold the poft-boys, admire 
fine profpects, and fwear—no, the puritans are frightened at 
that certain mark of a bold fpirit. — Zounds, I have no patience. 
—Money muft be had.—Another fall of timber will not be fuf- 
ficient.—Al! the world will be at Newmarket.—Bet upon bet. 
I have taken four to five, ten to fix, three tatwo, refufed nothing 
Something muft turn up. I’m at my latt flake. Fairly diftanced. 
Out-done by a bar’s length. That old rafcal Abrams, too! 
They are upto him: All’s difcovered. No hopes of the proud 
Weft-Indian. She is now fecured by the fame trammels that 
fhackled the African phoenix.— Ali’s over there.— Pocr Sally !— 
But there is one chance yet in ber favour, though none in mine. 
Pufhed to the utmoft. ‘Tatterfal, Hatchet, Langhorne, al! upon 
me ! —Let me refle¢t.—Curfe reflection.— And yet—only twenty- 
four! Full health, noble heart, but empty purye—*‘* ‘Lom, bring 
my boots.”——No, I can’t ride.—** What's the play ?’’—** The 
«© Road to Ruin, fir.”’—How the dog grinn’d ! But I’ve kicked 
him down ftairs —That author’s a khave; he lays too many 
temptations in his ** Road” for fuch’*honeit fellows as me to 
fhun. I want cafh.—That phaeuy barometer of a generous fel- 
low’s fpirits is below the freezing-point with me!—tt’s a fine 
morning.—Had a father, too—And many a tear.— But the com- 
parifon comes too near.—What’s this? —A book ?—The Games 
fters.—W hat bufinefs have the wenches to exercile their smagination 
upon fuch things ?——Let them keep to the needle, and lcave the 
pen to us gerufes.— Ii] drop in at Brookes’s.— Once, two, three, 
feven hundred deep there; and my creditors pa't-y waiters! No 
harm in choufing them, furely.—Wine here. Some claret.— 
*Twon’t do. Muddy as the what d’ye call it? Seine,—French 
river.—Chamrpaigne, dead as uncorked final] beer.—Humble 
port, no brightnefs ; dull, cold, aad intipid.—Ah! welcome, 
friend Barry. —Newmarket for ever, boy.—Hang melancholy, 
drown refieCtion, and kill care.x—And now Vm my own man 
again. And fo farewell. 
Francis BerisForp.” 
P. S. Let me fee, what’s all this confounded rhodomontade 
intended for? —Oh! the rents, Old {tkinflint.—Muft raife the 
wind againit next Thurfday.—Am going down in my pheton ; 
fix long-tailed bays.x—Only upon trial.—Barry fays they are bot- 
tom. Rife only fix years old. Muft have ‘em if the things prove 
ftaunch.—The ponies are quite dune up. Remember the 15th. — 
Money! money! or,-—Deftrudtion.”’ 





€ What a {cene has attacked my heart this day !-A fcene which, 
though 
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though I would hope it is not uncommon in the Weft-Indies, yet 
merits a very particular defcription. This excellent proteor, not 
opprefior of his flaves, induced me to accompany him to the 
plantations neareft his houfe, for the purpofe of controverting an 
argument captain L’Heureux had held the day before, that the 
firiftelt feverity was invariably obferved in the government. of 
thoie poor creatures. The day was fultry to an extreme, and 
Mr. Cumberland had chofen the hour appropriated to the dinner 
rece{s. My doubts refpedting this affertion were gow molt af. 
fectingly removed. Men, women, and children, difpofed upon the 
earth in various little groupes, were refrefhing themfelves with a 
decent allowance of wholefome provifions, while, at intervals, 
the cheerful expreffion of fimple sature went round. The mith 
of one party being rather too rough for a furly looking overfeer, 
who, with feveral more, weve reclining in the fhade, he arofe and 
reprimanded one of. the offenders in a favage ftile; and upon 
meeting, as I imagined, with a tart reply, began the exercife of 
his. ready lath. § was rufhing forward, but the merchant, 
beckoning me to ftop, haftily advanced, and commanded him to 
defil, The fellow muttered, but was about to withdraw, when 
the man, who had incurred the harfh correction, rifing upon his 
knees, cried, *‘ My good mafla, me done no harm indeed. Me 
only fay, much laugh, much work.—Better laugh than cry.—So 
maffa Corbet fay.’ 

‘ Then cry, black dog.’ 

* And was this all the offence, (faid my friend, fternly,) that 
occafioned thofe heavy ftrokes ?” 

* And enough too, fir, (replied the overfeer.) Your flaves are 
fpoiled with too much liberty. They would be worth a great deal 
more if they had lefs indulgence, and were kept longer to their 
work.” 

¢ And you would be willing, (anfwered Mr. Cumberland) to 
watch them an additional hour for my fake.’ 

‘ Jn that cafe, fir, to be fure, we fhould want another hand. 
For it ts impoffible to be here and there and every where, this 
fcorching weather, when one can hardly bear to ftand, much lefs 
run about, in fuch a burning fun.’ 

‘ And yet, (faid this wile judge, in an awfully fevere tone,) 
and yet you grudge thefe poor people the fcanty hour of reit to 
refrefh thofe limbs enfeebled with exceflive heat; and, when you 
can fearcely (though inactive) endure the meridian beams, thefe 
men are expected to exert their utmoft ftrength to perform the 
weartfome tafks allotted them. And what makes the mighty dif- 
ference between ye? Accident and misfortune.—Nothing elfe, 
whatever groundiefs pride may fuggelt.—However, you fhall be 
releafed from fatigue fo serrible; and, though you may think 


another hand fo neceflary, we will try to do with one lefs.—Go, 
then, 
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then, to my clerk, receive the wages you do not deferve, nor 
dare to be feen on any of my plantations again.’ He would have 
fpoken, but was prevented with £ Begone, fir; I hear no more.’ 

‘ Then it was my feelings grew too powerful for conftraint. 
No fooner had he turned to leave the fpot than thofe who were 
neareft, with uplifted hands and bent knees, called for bleffings 
upon their good, their kind matter ; particularly the man whofe 
fudden chaftifement had caufed this revolution, * Oh! maffa, 
({aid he,) we be all good. We ferve you willing, you be fo 
kind. Some bad people, great ways off, be lazy, fulky—no 
work, no fpeak.— They be much, much beat. Then they rife, 
kill, fight, burn plantation. Oh! we be fo forry.— We fight too ; 
but we fight for mafla; he fo good,—fo—fo very good.—We 
defend him houfe, him plantation, him life, him every thing.’ 

© Well (faid Mr. Cumberland,) you fee, L’Heureux ome inftance 
at Jeaft of gentle government, and alfo the fruits of it.—Do not 
doubt then but there are many more. You may truft me, my 
friend, when I tell you, a// planters are not alike.’—He then 
ftritly forbid the other overfeers an intemperate ufe of manual 
difcipline. They promifed obedience, and retired, followed by 
the negrces, whofe time being expired. their mafter had the 
pleafure of beholding them renew their labours with an alacrity 
that the whip could not infpire.’ : 





Elements of the Art of Dyeing. By M. Berthollet, Doétar of 
Medicine of the Faculties of Paris and Turin, Member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, of the Royal Society at London, 
and of the Philofopbical Societies of Turin, Harlem, and Man- 
chefter. Tranflated from the French, by [Villiam Hamilton, 
M.D. Phyfician to the London Hopital, and Leéiurer on 
Chemifiry. 3 Vols. 8vo. 125. Boards. Johnfon. 1791. 


Berthollet, we long ago confidered, as the mo‘t clear, com-' 
l * prehenfive, and able of the French chemitts. ‘To him mo- 
dern chemiftry is indebted for a feries of well connected expe- 
riments on different fubjects, and for conclufions drawn with 
accuracy and precifion. His work, therefore, on dyeing, in 
the moft improved period of {cience; at an xra which probably 
may fix a period to its improvement, we have received with 
peculiar fatisfaction. It is, as may be expected, a feientific 
and judicious one. 

The Introduction contains a fummaryof the hiftory of the art 
of dyeing; an outline which maybe eafily filled up, for thofe who 
require: details, but whichis, on the whole, fatisfactory. InGreece, 
our author obferves, luxury could have made no great progrefs, 
for the price of the daily employment of each citizen, occupied 
with the moft important offices of the republic, was only that 
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of one meafure of corn. This is, however, fallacious, or true 
only of the earlieft ages of Athens, for, after 2 time, the or- 
naments of the citizens were moft expenfive, and their fource, 
if not the oftenfible fource, was well known. India was the 
origin of ornament and luxury. ‘Their cottons were of a dur- 
able, if not of a bright colour; and while European genius has 
excelled the Indian in aukctiort of defign, and brightnefs of 
colour, except in one or two inftances, they have failed in the 
other refpects. The purple dye of Tyre was a moft expenfive 
one,.as each fith affords but a drop; and after all, this peculiar 
ornament of royalty was only a deep blood colour. 

The colour of the murex, with proper care, was better: 
the fifth is found on the coatt of Somerfetfhire, and we tran- 
{cribed from Mr. Collinfon’s hiftory, very lately, its defcrip- 
tion. The colour of the kermes was greatly fuperior, but 
»the want of pure allum, and of foap, to take out the oily fub- 
ftance from the cloth, muft have greatly leffened its brilliancy. 
Archill was only difcovered in 1300, and indigo feemed to 
have been brought from India at a later period. The hiftory 
of the fcearlet dye and of indigo is curious: we may be allow- 
ed to felect it. 


« The Spantards having obferved that the inhabitants of Mexi- 
co employed cochineal in painting their houfes, and dyeing their 
cotton, gave their government an account of the beauty of that 
colour; and Cortes, in the year 1523, was ordered to promote 
the increafe of the valuable infe&t, from which it is obtained: the 
natural colour however, which the cochineal gives, is but a dull 
crimfon. . 

- © Scon after cochineal was known in Europe, a great chemift, 
of the name of Kuiter, Kuffler, or Kepfler, found out the prefent 
praceis f for making fcarlet, by means of a folution of tin, and car- 
ric f the fecret to London in the year 1643. 

« A Flemifh painter called Kloeck or Gluck, got poffeffion of 
this fecret, and communicated it to Gobelin. The knowledge of 
the procefs afterwards fpread throughout all Europe. Gluck 
travelled into the Eaft, where there were ftill tome remains of 
Grecian induftry, and afterwards fettled in Flanders, where he 
fpent along and profperous life. According to Mr. Francheville, 
this man, who had been fo ufeful to his country, died about the 
year 1550. 

‘ The ufe of indigo, which was likewife a great acquifition to 
the art of dyeing, was not fo eafily eitablifhed as that of cochi- 
neal; it was ftrictly prohibited in England, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, as was allo logwood, which was ordered to te burned if 
found in any manufactory ; this prohibition was not taken off till 


the reign of Charles the Second. 
‘In 
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¢ Tn like manner-the ufe of indigo was profcribed in Saxony ; 
in the edict againit it (which brings to one’s mind the edié againtt 
the employment of antimonial emetics) it is fpoken of as a corio- 
five colouf, and called food for the devil, Fre.fende Tewfels.’ 


To delineate the different procefies of the artift’s labours, is 
an arduous talk. Stupidity often renders them unable to ex- 
plain their art, and interefted motives make them unwilling. 
Our author has felt this diiiculty, and endeavours to obviate 
it. He has taken his ftand between the philofopher and the 
artift, connecting the difcoveries and the proceflés of the lat- 
ter, with the phenomena of nature. 


‘ I have endeavoured to refer all the combinations produced 
in the formation ot colours, to the Jaws of aitraction, and all the 
changes which the colouring particles undergo, to the approxi- 
mation of the elements of the new combination. In this diftinc- 
tion, I confider only two effects of atrraClion ; one, that by which 
the firft combination is produced; the other, that by which the 
elements of this combination obey their mutual attractions, The 
firt is analogous to the formation of neutral falts ; the fecond, 
to combuttion, putrefaction, and many other operations of nacure. 
In the fecond part of my treatife, I have furnifhed them witha 
fummary account of a very extenfive art, which deferves their 
utmolt attention, and which prefents to their fagacity, a _ 
number of intereiling refearches. They will pardon me if T fre 
quently prefent objects with which they are familiar, if ] iiiie- 
times repeat the fane idea, and if out of regard to thofe who are 
net ufed to fpeculation, I dwell on illuftrations, which to them 
would be ufelefs. 

To artifts, I have prefented the principles of chemiftry, fo 
far as they are required in the explanation of the phenomena of 
dyeing ; orrather, I have endeavoured to make them feel the ne- 
ceflity of an acquaintance with them ; I[ have invited their atten- 
tion to thofe objects moft nearly connected with their art, and 
have furnifhed them with a fketch of the operations for making 
the fubftances they employ, with a view to induce them to qua- 
lify themfelves for preparing fuch articles as they want, whenever 
that may be deemed advantageous ; and alfowith a view, to give 
them an exaét idea of the nature and properties of thefe fubitan- 
ces.” 


M. Berthollet’s general fyftem is the chief object of our at- 
tention: from the particular procefies, we may felect a pailage 
or two interciting or important 5 but, of the former, our ac- 

aunt will be more connected In the beginning, M. Ber- 
thollet combats Mr. Delaval’s fyitem of colours with fome tuc- 
cefs, Facis do not indeed fupport him in the theory of co- 
lours, 
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lours, depending on particles of different denfities ; but he is 
fore Cotredt in the view which -he takes of the bafes, which 
muft. neceffarily be white. The colours of metals depend tn 
the ‘proportion of oxygen “they contain; in other words, oh 
the degree of calcination. The colours of vegetable and ani- 
mal fabitances are’ either fnnite, ‘or deperid on tinging par- 
ticles, combined or mixed: with them!” Phe aft’ is particu- 
larly £ feen in the preparation of archill, which is a stay miofs 
combined “with animal ‘fluids. : LCgloliis depénd, ‘it is’ fuppof 
ed, of the attraction of the tiiiging particles for the TiBltnce 
to be“dyed's and when “mixed with allum ‘or ‘metallic oxyds, 
the colour is modified and: thore fixed. “We had occafion foe 
merly té give a very different, view of the fubject, and to fhow 
that, in'the greater number of inflances, the dye diflolves - 
fibres of the cloth, and the tinging sane are retained fim 

by the aftringent properties of the allum, and the metal 
oxyds, while, in fome“others, the allum and the oxyds preci- 
pitate the tinging particles, and unite with them to the fub- 
flance of the wool or cotton. ‘The changes, effeéted by the 
oxygen, are often thofe in other circumftances affected by the 
ait, producing a yellow | ora fawn colour. The action of Ory 
gen on ‘the Kydtogen, in thefe inftances, is confidered as 
trie combuftion, which the’ light favours, and to which it is 
in a great degree neceflary. ft ovight to be remarked, that 
oxygen has.a particular attraction for hight, as from the de- 
phlogitticated muriatic acid, when expofed to light, it efcapes 
and affumes its elaftic fori. We own that we “think light an 
ingredient i in the vital air; but Dr. Hamilton differs Froid Us 
in this refpeet, and the fubj ect is {till fo obfcure, as to render 
us difident of apparently the beft formed conclufion. To ‘a 
fimilar combuftion, the. black colour of different fubftances, 
from the addition of various atids, is to be ‘attributed; ‘but 
this is chiefly confpicuousy when the hydrogen has a: greater 
attraction for the vital air, than the latte? has for the colours 
mg particles, and the duration of colours is owing to the great 
fupcriority of the attraction of oxygen: for the. tinging fub- 
itances. 

In fome inftances M. Berthollet allows-of the fobation we 
have ofter contended’ for; but, in general, confidess colouras 
the product of the colour-of the tinging particles, and:the 
metallic oxyds. It is, however, more probable that, in dye- 
ing with vegetable fubftances, the metallic oxyds: do. little 
mhore-than add to the denfity of the particles, and thé com 
ftrictien of the pores of the ftaff. If our author’s fyf{tem be 
admitted, his conclufions are juft; and it» will undoubtedt 

ve. confiftency to nrany faéts: It follows, he thinks, 1{t. 
‘That thoie colours ony are uleful, to which the vital air is 
eo 22 ij 8 , 2 9% 
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firmly attached, and sonleqnentiy, that oxyds of filver, gold, 
and mercury, are ufélefs. 2dly, That thofe oxyds, which are 
variable in their colour, according to the degrees of their cal- 
cination, are lefs fit for the dyer’s purpofe, as thofe of copper, 
lead, and bifmuth; and the contrary. — Yet it may be alledg- 
ed, while one oxyd will contribute to the formation of differ 
ent colours, we cannot but conclude, that the colouring mat- 
ter is only precipitated or fixed, not changed by the calx,, 
The proceffes of dyeing, with the materials whith the 
dyer employs in his various operations, are next confidered at 
fome length. ‘The chemical accounts of the different fub- 
{tances are peculiarly comprehenfive and accurate. ‘This part 
we have profeffed ourfelves unable to follow with accuracy, and 
promifed to felect a few of the more generally interefting facts. 
To determine the goodnefs and durability of a colour, it has 
been ufual to expofe it to the action of the fun, the rain, and 
the dew. This is the only certain criterion; but a good idea 
may be formed of the durability of a colour, at leaft of coms 
parative durability, by immerfing- the two patterns into the 
oxygenated muriatic acid. The acetous acid has been cone 
fidered as the criterion of filks ; but this teft will fail, when a fo- 
lution of tin has been employed in the procefs, and recourfe 
muft then be had to the oxygenated muriatic acid. The fam 
fluid will alfo be a very good teft of the comparative goodnefs 
of two famples of indigo. ‘The remarks on the tefts, contained 
in the inftructions for the French dyers, are not of importance 
to us, and would be unintelligible to the mere Englifh reader. 
The various fubftances, which the dyer employs, are next 
noticed; but thefe are chiefly chemical details, with the ap= 
plication to the art of dyeing, and their ufe in that art. We 
thall extract one chapter, as the fubject is but little underftood, 


» © The fulphat of zinc, vitriol of xinc,: white vitriol, white cop- 
peras, is compofed of fulphuric acid and oxyd, or calx of zinc. 
A little more than twice its weight of water is required to diffolve 
it at a-tempesature of twelve degrees of Reaumur (59 Farh.) and 
by evaporation we obtain cryftals in the form ofa tetrahedral prifimy 
terminated by a quadrilateral pyramid. According to Mr. Kir- 
wan, a hundred parts of fulphat of zinc contain twenty-two of acid, 
twenty of zinc, and fifty-eight of water. | 

« The greater part of the fulphat of zinc met with in-commerce, 
is prepared at Goflar, where, after having roafted and diftilled the 
are which contains the zinc, the refiduum is thrown red-hot into 
water, lixiviated, and the liquor evaporated, by waich means this 
metallic falt is obtained. 

* The fulphat of zinc of the fhops always contains iron, and 
when a folution of it is left expofed to. the air, or made to boil, it 

ws turbid, and a portion of the ison precipitates; but the 
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gréater part. always remains, .and cannot be. entirely precipitated . 
but by bailing the folution. with. filings of zinc: even by this pro- 
cefs jt ts dificult to feparate the. whole of the iron. fy 
_* Hitherto little ufe has been made of this. metallic falt in dye- 
ing, When it has been employed,' it has. been found to render 
the colours deepe- 3 which effect is-owing, ina great meafure,.to 
theiyon whieh it always contains... | have made fulphat .of zinc 
by digelving zinc in fulphuricracid s fome of this folution. I have 
poured into infpfons af fumach, galls, madder, and cochineal, 
and compared the effeéts i: produced with thofe of a folution of 
common fulphat of zinc, which had been long made, and had 
depofited all 'theiron that expofure to the air would throw down. 
‘The latter ‘tendered the colours much deeper than’ the’ former. 
‘Fhe depofit produced by the pure fulphat with the infufion of 
fumach’ was a violet lilac; with the infufions~ of ‘galls, a little 
deeper: with that of madder, bright purple} with that of cochi- 
neal, frit’ red, afterwards,a beautiful purple. In general the 
precipitates produced by the fulphat of zinc grow a little darker 
with ‘time; which indicates, that the oxyd ‘of zinc produces a flight 
‘eomboftion of the colouring matter: it appears, moreover, to 
combine with it but in fmat! proportion. Hence we fee the rea- 
fon Why it renders colours darker than the oxyd of tin, though 
they are equally white.” 
~The fecond volume contains the proceffes at greater length > 
and it will be more interefting to the veal though it, will 
afford. us-fewer-materials for difcuffion or éxtraét.. The. firft 
artison the black dye.. It is generally known. that the Eng- 
lith blacks are inferior to thote of France, and it is ufually fup- 
pofed.:to be owing to their ufing a lefs. proportion of galls. 
"This is‘undoubtedly, in.fome meafure, the cafe ; but even the 
French. dyers, we find, complain of the dearnefs of galls, and 
their place is, im:a great meafure, fupphed by fumach. In.our 
examination of different works .on this fubject in our Journal, 
we have found it neceflary to go into the dye~houfe, and. pur- 
fue each precefs in. the large way, as contracted experiments 
in the laboratory have often 2 very-different refult. . Phe. im- 
perfection of the Englith dyers, at leaft of thofe whofe pro- 
etfies We have followed, fecms’ partly owing to. their bafes. 
They: give too often a foot-ground, inftead of the deep blue; 
but it'is mere frequently, we believe, derived trom their not 
expofing their dyes Jong enough to the air. The logwood ce- 
four is always red, unlefs expofed to the air; and, when.com- 
bined with the ftuff, the air has not the effect. of rendering, it 
a deeper black; for the tinging matter, to produce the proper 
colour, muft be combined with the oxyd of iron, without the 
intervention of avy other fubftance. ‘The log wood, in that 
cafe, forms a black as briiliant as that of galls, and the, two 
fubittances, together, form the beft colour of that kind _ 
2 
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we have yet produced. The galls need not be in a greater 
proportion than one-fixth. 

What relates to the blue vats is unexceptionably excellent, as 

well as our author’s remarks on the Saxon blue, the name of 
which is derived from ‘the place Of the’ diftovery. “On ‘éxa- 
mining the colour obtainéd by Pruffian blue, according to the 
directions of ‘our author, it appears'not to deferve the praife 
he’ gives it, either with refpect to beauty or durability.’ The 
f{é€tion on reds, produced by madder, and on the adrianople 
red, is full, interefting, and fatisfa actory. The procefs of the lat- 
ter dye is correétly detailed, and feems likely to fucceed. 


‘ Mr. Wilfon makes an obfervatian which is. worthy, of atten- 
tion. He fays that ftuffs made of cotton, which. has not been; {pan 
by Mr. Arkwright’ s machines, cannot be dyed by-the Adriano- 
ple procefs, becaufe, the filaments of the cotton ,are.made'to brif- 
tle up (fe hériffent) in the numerous operations, of this. procefs; 
but that thefe filaments preferve their parallelifm mach better 
when the cotton, has been fpun and carded.by thefe machines, and 
that the ftuffs can then undergo the fame, npeteons wach injury 
to their texture, . rt 

« But as colours which fuftain the a@ion of tlte air as well as the 
Adrianople red, may be obtained by ,horter procefles, and as 
cotton ftuffs are not intended to be fabmitted to Jeying and frequent 
wafhing, procefies analogous to fome of thofe defcribed above, 
may- frequently be employed with advantage. ~- . on 

© One circumftance which I ought not to omit, is: that the oxy - 
genated muriatic acid reprefented the action of the air on: themad- 
der reds expofed: to its influence, indicating the patterns. which 
would refiit its aétion mofl powerfully; while the nitric acid on the 
contrary indicates the cotton dyed in the Adrianople-manner, by 
giving ita yellowcolour, as Mr.’ Vogler has obferved.; this effeet 
feems to'depend on the combination of the animal oil with the 
cotton, to which, as’to ‘all other animal’ fubftances, the: nitric 
acid ‘gives: a yellow colour, ‘by deftroying the proper colour:of the 
madder : it is this combination of animal oi) with the. cotton 

which forms the’ diftinguifhing charatteriftic of this fpecies of dye:: 
a ‘different kind of oil might produce a bright colour, but proba- 
blylic’woald not'be fo durable, 
‘ I have alfo tried the ‘oxyd of tin in dyeing wool.» ‘The’ de- 
coction of madder acquires a more clear and lively red by the ad- 
dition’ of this oxyd; its colouring particles became fixed’ much 
moré qtickly’and more abundantly, upon cloth which had been 
prepared by a decoétion of alum and tartar in the ordinary man- 
ner, The cloth came out of the dye bath of a much more faturat- 
ed and beautifal red, than a fimilar pattern dyed with an equal 
weight of ‘madder, without oxyd of tin; the advantage however 
does ‘noraprear to me fo great, as to render the procefs worthy of 
‘being’ commonly employed. 
TS P 2 ‘ Oxyd 
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s Oxyd of zinc “ufed inftead of tin, produced a fine orange colour 


‘in the cloth’; oxyd of- lead * ‘a ‘dull brick colour; that of iron had 
we nfible efre&.’ 


* The prdcefs of dyeing fcarlet may be improved; but we 
“s no right to reveal ‘ the fecrets of our prifon-houfe’ — 


{Yet we with ;that every circumftance of every art was gene- 
rally, knawn, and we have willingly told,,on each occafion, 


“what, we have not promifed,to conceal. ° he chapter on.dye- 
ing eximfon issmuch more: corredt ; -but fomething is {till 
wanting inthis alfo; 5. - b 

. We forgot to.mention, that ow natural hiftory of the cO- 
chineal infect is very accurate, and: we can fay as much of the 


_kermes and the Jac. _M. Berthollet is correét alfo when he 


fays that the lag will bear the folution. of tinj and.even a greater 


| proportion of. it than cdchineal, Archill, carthamus, Brafl 


“wood; logwood, woad, fuitic, annotta, faw- wort, dyers broom, 
‘chamomile, fenugreek, turmeric, venus’ fumach (rhus coti- 
nus), French berries (rhamnus infeCtorius), leaves of the wil- 
‘tow, bark of the Italian, and‘ fome other {pecies of poplar, 
feeds Of the purple trefoil, Canada golden rod, flowers of the 


French marygold, yellow oak of New England, with fome others, 
‘are next defcribed, their properties pointed out, and the means 


by which their colours are beft extracted, communicated, and 
fixed. The fixteen aft fubftances produce a yéllow. 
‘Fhe fawn colour is ‘produced by walnut peels, by com- 


~ ynon famath, the bark of the birch-tree,_ mot other vegetable 


barks, yellow fanders, and foot.” 
¢ The decodion of mot tatiailet and paxticulaily of their 


y park, not only affords the fame colour, differing only. aa to fhade, 


but alfo fhews. nearly the’ fame properties with reactives';> with 
alum, it: forms.@ more: or Jefs deep yellow precipitate, and with 
_ Solution of tin, aclearer yellow :, on folutions:of:iron;.it. atts as-an 


_jaftyingent; decottion of walout-peels however affords a fingular ex- 
oj eeption with sefped to folution: ofiron: .it allymes a very deep ec~ 
_ Jour, but no pres ipitation takes place; even after threnor four days. 


vi Tg Would appear that this property. of walnut-peels,: which 


38 alfo obfervable in the: root-of the walnut-tree, :depends ion the 
7 tendency which its compound’ with-the oxyd of iran-has,oto re- 


main wnited with the acid-si for the decodion: has:a powerful.ac- 


46 tion on the oxyd ef iron; jit becomes daturated with jt,;and. forms 
2 black liquor).and.if even filings of iron be putiiata this.dccoc- 


tion, Jef, expofed to the airs:a ‘black; liquor is. formed)in-two or 
_ three, days, by means! of; the oxigen it attracts from,.the atmof- 
phere. Lf the decoGion avith the addition of fulphar afiizon be 
boiled, a confiderable quactity . of blacks precipitate >is. gaftantly 


| formed. _It-is only then ansa very trifling, circumftaoce, that 


walnut- peels and the bark of the walout-tree differ from.theether 


4, Sabfances which afford a_ fawn. colour ; but their extsaive part 


poffefies 
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voit ffes in a remarkable degree, the property of growing. black 
‘by the action of the air, and che peilicles whieh it has formed 
when it is evaporated, acquire in a very marked degree the ap- 
pearance of a coaly fubltance.’ 


The compound colours are next defcribed; but the imoft 
imterefting procefles in this part, are the greens, Szxon: arid 
Englith, the prune de moniieur,: cinnatip» colours, andthe 
methods of browning. A defcription of the tranflator’s‘fir- 
haces for diftilling acids and other fub{tances, with. a phite, 
and 2 vocabulary,’ tovexplain the new French’ normenelature, 
¢onclude thefe interefting volumes.0 sy >) © a) souita 
ad = -- ied OY 
Travels in the Weftern Hebrides: from 3 "82. 16° 1490. “By 
‘the late Rev. TFebn Lane Buchanan, Ae M. Mifitnary Mihi- 
fer to the Ifes fiom the Church of Scotland. . 8ve. 3 Bde | 
Bourds. Kobinfons. 1793. 9 <<” ” ip hire ater aioe 
PuE fcenes which form the fubje@ of, the prefent volunse, 
_” are not thofe iilands that lie near.to, the cpaft of Scotland, 
‘but the Weltern Ebude;,a long chain ef iflands, :fituared 
a whole degree farther in the Atlangic Océan, whic haye tel- 
dom been vifited, and defcribed by no traveller for upwardsiof 
two liundred years. ‘The author now before. us; however, 
has the merit of fupplying this defect ;, and, -whatygives 
additional value to his remarks,, not with matexjals collegted 
by eurfory obfervation, but. with iuch as are. the, refplt sof 
many voyages and journies, performed for a long feries of years. 
‘The Weftern Hebrides are defc¥ibedjas running in a paral. 
Jel line with the main land of Scotland; ‘frém-Barray-héad, 
the fouthernmoft point of the iflaid-diftingurthed by that nathe, 
‘to Nith, the northern extremity_of ‘hewisj about i8o miles in 
— extefit; and in breadth, from ganiles*to*bot «Phe whole! of 
this vait ridge of ifles,; which is fullyitecked with imhabitants, 
issdivided into-eight parithes* im which ’there> are; ‘be fides the 
parith churches, three’ tations for’ clerical’ midionaries,’ fap- 
ported by-the royal:bounty." The weéitern’ fides of Barrdy and 
Uitt<are flat.and fandy : the eaftern, mountaitietis,; and ‘full 
of mofles and rugged rocks. ‘The inland puarts ate’ intterfperfed 
with frefhswater lakes, ‘well ftocked with ith. “Phere r&fe- 
veral fmall rivers, in the mouths ‘of: which there*is plenty of 
falmon, falling for the moft part into the weftetmfeas?'’ Fhe 
-. leffer iflands of Bereray, Berneray, ‘Pabbyy Enfayj'and Cail- 
- Jegray,:are generally covered with thelly-iand, which; cowiirds 
: the fhores, is drifted-by the winds into great hills. Even in 
thofe ifles, there are frefh-water lakes,*full-of fith. . 
..* Phe Long land, comprehending Lewis and Harris; ‘is in 
lenvth; from north to fouth, about go miles: ‘Hatris, which 
> 46 the fouthern, is eee Lewis by-a ridge of very:high 
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mountains, abounding with deer. The whole face of Harris 
is fingularly rugged and forbidding, being furrounded and in- > 
terfeted with rocks, marfhes, mountains, and hills of fhelly 
fand'; and lathed on the:weft and north with the tremendous 
roar of the Atlantic, In this ifland there are feveral irefh-wa- 
ter lakes, as‘well as confiderable rivers,. ftored with trout and 
falmon. > 

The eaft fide of Lewis confifts of rocks, mountains, marfhes, 
and lakes, from four miles to ten in length 5 but ad Storn- 
away iby Graifh, tothe northern extremity, it isyon the whole, 
though: hieveivanndt there interfeQed with hills, both beautiful 
and fertilé). ‘This part of Lewis is ‘paffable for foot as well 
as-herfemen: but‘in moft places, the Jeaft veftige of a track 
ef path is not:tabe difcerned ; fo that, what little intercourfe 
{ubfiits:in this tugged ifland, is carried on by: means of boats, 
gn the rivers, lakes, and morafles* when covered with water. 
Near the coaft of Lewis and Harris lie the ‘two Berneras, 
comroted. of: mofs;and fand;:with feveralfmaller iflands of 
the fame» kind. ef, foil, as: Pabby-fcarpe, Faranfay, Haifgear, 
&c; iall of them fertiley. efpécially,as: throughout the He- 
brides, and.other coumtricsy wwhen manured with fea vegeta- 
bles or weedse: ye a 

The land and fea fowler over ail this country are numerous. 
Eagles, we are informed,  aré fo: Jarge and ftrong, that they 
carry off lambs, kids, Elemez and::the ‘weaker kind of fheep 
and’ foals. (They have» been ‘known to: ‘attack even cows, 
horfes, and flags. _ As relative:to this fubject,' Wwe eee our 
readers with the following extrads 9 v0: 


‘ A {pecies of robbery, equally fingolar and cruel, was lately. 
pragifed in this — Seon y very commonly, and fometimes at this 
day, ‘in which the eagles ar¢ the principal actors, The thieves, 
coming upon ‘the eaglets in their. nefts, in the abfence of their 
pee fow up the extremicy of the great gut: fo that the poor. 
‘er cufes © tortured by obftruétions, exprefs their fenfe of pain in 
frequ nt and loud fcreams. The eagle, imagining their, cries to 
proces from hunger, is unwearied in the work of, bringing i In 
frefh prey, to fatisfy, as fhe thinks,” their raving , appetites. 
But alf that fpoil is carried home by the thieves at night, when 
they ccre to give a momentary relief to the englet, for the pur- 
pote of prolonging, for their own bafe ends, their miferable ex- 
iftence “This infernal praétice is now wearing. fat away, being 
firiéily wa'ched by the gentlemen, and feverely punifhed. Mr. 
Mackenzie, for every eagle killed in Lewis, gives half a crown. 
One of thofe large eagles was taken inthe ifle of Herries, at Tar- 
beri, together with a large turbot, in which the animal had fatt- 
ened its talons, ‘when afleep, atthe furface of the water, fo as 
not to be reed to’ difengage them, The eagle, with his large 
wings 
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wi ngs, expanded like fails, drove before the wind, into the har- 
bour, where he _was taken alive, his feet being entangled i in» the 
tarbot, by the country people.’ 


There are.no ‘foxes, moles, nor hares, over all che Long 
Ifle.. Neither are::there ferrets, partridges, black-cocks, nor 
many of the grapivorous fowls; a itrong proof, the author 
obferves, that grain has not been long 4 Fas here, and that 
the ‘country: has ‘not been fo panney cultivated, as‘toentice 
them to refide in it. 

‘ In the fecond chapter, we medtrerith an account of ei po- 
litical {tate of the Weltern Hebrides, the prircipal proprie- 
tors, tackfmen, fabtenants, predial flaves, or fcallags. ‘The 
tackfmen, who rent from the great proprietors of land} large 
diftriéts, are able, im general, to rank with gentlemen of 
front two or ‘three hundred pounds. to a thoufand pouiids or 
upwards a years They are, for the moft part, relations ‘of 
the families of whom they hold their leafes; and many of 
them half-pay officers of the army. Minilters too of parifhes 
have, for the moft part, advantageous. leafes, of which they 
make ‘much greater account than of their ftipends. ‘There 
are fome of the tackfmen: who unite the buGniete! of grazing 
and agriculture with that of trade, and oftner of {muggling. 
According to,our author, there is/not, perhaps, any part of the 
world where the good-things of this life are more unequally 
diftributed... ‘While the fcalag and fubtenant are wholly at 
the mercy of the tackiman, ‘the latter, from a large ‘and ad- 
vantageous: farm, the cheapnefs of every neceflary, and by 
means of fmuggling every luxury, rolls in eafe and afflu- 
ence. 

‘The third chapter contains a farther account of the tackf- 
men, fubtenants, feallags, and, predial flaves: in which the 
‘fituation of the two laft mentioned claffes is defcribed as pe- 
culiarly deplorable, efpecially thofe who live under tackfmen 
of fevere difpofitions; fome of whom the author exhibits to 
public indignation, in the odious colours they deferve. 

* The traveller next proceeds to recite his obfervations or the 
‘genius, cuftoms, manners, and drefs of the Weftern Hebri- 
deans. He informs us that thofe diftant iflanders are, in ge- 
neral, naturally poffeffed of {trong parts, and ‘are quick and 
penetrating in their apprehenfions, perhaps in a much higher 
degree than.is to be met with in the heart of any inland 
country. Thefe qualities he a{cribes with probability to thejr 
frequent intercourfe with different characters of men, to 
which their conneCiion with navigation daily expofes them, 
and fotces them to be cautious, active, and infinuating. We 
are likewile told, that. they have a fine. vein for posity and my- 
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fic, both vocal and inftrumental; particularly in both. the 
Uifts, where.one may meet not only with ftudied, -but even, 
extemporanéous effufions of poignant fatire. Their love fon 
and elegiac compofitions are, at the fame time, diftinguifhed 
by a femarkable tendernefs, both in fentiment and expreifion. 
The foliowing extrac places the domieftic conveniences of 
this race o! people, in a very uncomfortable point of view: 


‘ The huts, of the oppreffed tenants are remarkably naked and 
open; quite deftitute of furniture, except logs of timber colleé&- 
ed from the wrecks of the iea, to fit on about the fire,’ which is 
placed in the middle of the houfe, or upon feats made of ftraw, _ 
like foot haffacks, ftuffed with flraw or flubble. Many of them 
mui reft fatisfied with large ftones placed around the fire, in or- 
der. As all per‘ons muft have their own blankets to fleep m, they 
make their beds in whatever corner fuits their fancy, and in the 
morsings they fold them up into a {mall compafs, with all their 
gowns, cloaks, coats, and ‘petticoats, that are not in ufe. 

' € The cows, goats, and fheep, with the ducks, hens, and © 
dogs, muft have the common benefit of the fire, and particularly 
the young and tencereft are admitted next to it. 

¢ This filthy ftye is never cleaned but once a-year, when they. 
place the dung on the fields as manure for barley crops. Thus 
from the neceflity of Jaying litter below thefe cattle to keep them 
dry, the dung naturally increafes in height almof mid-wall high, 
fo that the men fit low about the fire, while the cattle look down 
from above upon the company. : 

‘ It is true they are at pains to keep the fty as dry as- poffible, 
by attending on their cows with large veflels- to throw out the .- 
wath; but ftillit muft be wet and unwholefome, and no argument 
can prevail on them to turn out the dung on a dunghill daily, ‘as 
they have got the idea impreffed on their minds, that the air care 
ries off the ftrength if much expofed. Indeed, many. of them make 
little or no ufe of the unmixed dung: that is,piled up by heaps 
about their doors ; but fince ,the mafters have taken much “of the 
kelp, which was their ufual manure, from the poor creatures, to © 
burn it for the markets, they are forced to make better ufe of the 
dung. In the heart of Lewis, where many of the farms are far. 
from the fea, they are neceflitated not only. to ufe all:manner of 
cow dang, bat even to ftrip tie houfe of its thatch every fpring, 
to myke ap addition to their manure for the lands.’- 


Of the rate of labour in thofe iflands, a judgment may be 
formed; from fome particulars fpecified by the author. The 
wages of a full-grown active maid, amounts generally to five 
fhillings fteriing a year, and is leffened or incréafed in propor- 
tion to her age, or fuppofed merit. The wages of the men _ 
are. yarieus. According to the ftated country ftatutes, the 

man 
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man who has the menagement of the farm, may have from 
two to three pounds, if very deferving, and the honour ‘of 
eating his meat alone, by way of refpect. The lower men 
fervants may be hired at from § “ity td thirty, arid, even from 
twenty to ten fhillings per annum. 

Phe ifland of St. Kilda'ls afterwards the object of ‘the. all 
thor’s attention. This 4s 'fitwated about’ twenty acnes fouth- 
weft of Harris, and is three miles.in length. “Wie itthabitahts 
confit of about twenty-feven familics ;, but are faid to. be de 
creafing in number, from what they were in the endwof theiaft 
century. . There is only, one landing place in the whole iland,.: | 
the reft of it being furrounded by tremendous rocks, hanging 
perpendicularly over the boifterous ocean. 

We cannot forbear prefenting our readers with an account 
of the extraordinary manner in. which the inhabitant’ of this 
ifland catch the folan geefe, a bird fo much aboundmg upor 
the coaft, that we are told no-lefs than. twelve hundred? of 
them have been killed in one night: 


‘ That ied, ' after thé hard toil of the day at fihing without 
intermiffion, rifing high in the ait to peta full fight of the filh 
that he marks out for his préy before he pounces upon it, and 
each time devouring it béfore he rifes above the furface, becomes 
fo fatigued at night, that he fleeps quite found, in company with 
fome ‘hundreds, who mark out fome particular fpot in'the face of 
therecks, to which they repair at night, and thinks them/elveg 
fecure under the protection of a centinel, who ftands awake to 
watch their lives, and give the alarm, by dir, dir, in time of 
danger,’ te awaken thofe under his guard. , 

“cThe St. Kildians watch with great care on what part of the 
ifland thefe birds are moft likely to light at night : anid this they. 
know by matking out on which fide of the ifland the play of fily 
are; among which the geefe are at work the whole day ; becaufe 
in that quarter theyiare ready to betake themfelves to fleep at 
night. And when they are faily alighted, the fowlers repair to 
the: place with their panniers, and ropes of thirty fathoms. in 
Jength, to let them down with profound filence in their neighbour, . 
hood—to try their fortunes among the unwary throng. 

¢ The fowler; thus let down by one or more men, who hold 
the rope left he fhould fall over the impending rocks into the fea, 
with a white towel about his breaft, calmly flides over the face of 
the rocks till he has a full view of the-centinel.; then he gently | 
moves along on his hands and feet, creeping very filently tothe 
Spot where the centinel, ftands on guard, If he cries dir, dir, * 

the fign of an alarm, he flands back 3 but if he cries grog, grog, 

that of confidence, he advances edtheiue fear of giving an alarm, 

pecapfe the goofe takes the fowler fer one of the ttraggling geefe 
coming 
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coming into the camp,.and fuffers him toyadvance. Then the 


fowler ; very, gently tickles one of his legs, which he lifts and 
places,on. the palm. of :his, hand; he then as gently tickles the. 
other, which in like manner is lifted and placed on the hand. 

He then, no lefs artfully than infenfibly, moves the centinel near 
the firf, fleeping goofe, which he, puthes. with his fingers ; on which 
he awakes, and finding the. centinel ftanding above,. he immedi- 
ately falls a fighting. him fortis {uppofed infolence. This alarms 
the whole camp, and inftead of flying off, they all begin to fight 
through | the whole company ; while in the mean time, the com- 
mon enemy, unfufpected, begins in good earneft to. twift their 


necks, and never gives up vill the whole are left dead on the 
5 amg : 

-.. The oii account of St. Kilda, is. tetcended by: a 
chapter on the modes, implements, and general {iate of huf-. 
bandry;i in thofe iflands; which is, followed. by..one;.on the 
marriages, baptifms and_ burials, .with.:feveral other fingular 
ceremonies and ufages. . But for thefe we mutt, refer to the 
volume. One cuftom, however, i is fo remarkable, on account 
of its oppreffive nature, that it deferves a particular recital, 


© The tackfmen, fays our author, fend their children to be 
foftered amony their vaffals. There are fevetal pernieious cuiloms 
that’ prévail ’ among the better fort’ of tack{men, to diftrefs the 
poor: tenants, unenows in other countries. By fuch infamous 
mieans, they become at once poffeffed of no inconfiderable fhare 
of the*wealth of the poor inhabitants.’ . 

€-The moment that the child of a great tackfman is nurfed, 
the moft fubftantial of the fubtenants is pitched upon as the moft 
proper perfon to fofter the child. And ‘this the tenant muft look 
on’ asa piece of great condefcenfion in the matter ; and no incon- 
fiderable mark of honour and Nag done to-himfelf, ‘to be thus 
entrufted with fo precious'a charge. And: from the moment the 
child is. conducted-to his-houfe Bye fervant, he is. dignified with 
the appellation of eddigh, and his wife with that of muimmé;.a 
ftep- father, and Rep-mothey. 
..* By this diftingyithed charagter, each are addrefied thereafter. 
The child never {peaks to.them but by that venerable name ;- nor 
they i in return, but by the title of child. And this childs not 
Only well fed and clothed by the muimmé, but the alfo maft attend 
the daultidh, with more care and attention than any of ber own, 
that the parents, of any of them, may have no reafon’ to,com- 
plain that their child is neglected in meat, clothing, or cleanli- 
nefs, 

* By the time that this daultich, ‘or ftep-child,” is tén or twelve 
years-old; and genéralty. well foltered, the parents carry Him or 
her-home, to fed them-to their education: and initead of -pay 
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ing any board wages for all this expence‘of meat and drink, con- 
tant attendance, ard: clothes, for the child, it willbe all lof Ja- 
bour, ‘unlefs' their dauliidh is accompanied home with a prefent of 
cows, fheep, or goats, ahd clothes, in ‘proportion to their refpec- 
tive abilities. aes tal cere : | 

© And the fofter-father and ‘mother are always more or Jefs re- 
{pected by the true parents, in proportion as they continue to load 
their ftep-child with prefeats. “I'he moment they failin that part 
of their duty, then they are allowed to pafs along in the common 
crowd of beggars, hardly noticed by the ftep-child or parent.” 

After a. detail of various ufages, and local cuftoms,. the au- 
thor draws a comparifon of the,condition of the Hebrideans, 
and other Highland fcallags, with that of the negroes in the 
Wett-Indies; from which he is induced to pronounce, but 
with how much juftice we cannot determine, that ‘the fituation 
of the latter is actually, of the two, the more tolerable. We are 
forry ‘to obferve, that thé emancipation of the fcallags from their . 
ftate'of oppreffion, is not likely to be effected by the fifheries, as 
at prefent condutted§ but we hope that the judicious hints af- 
forded by the-author, for rendering that laudable inftitution of 
more extenfive utility, will excite the confideration of thofe 
who are more immediately concerned in the execution of the 
project. It is alfo to be wifhed, that the information afforded 
by the reverend author, refpecting the ftate of religion in the 
7 Bucalagpeia be productive of, fimilar effects ; and that thofe 
who are entrufted with the appointment of miflionaries,. may 
thence be enabled to dire&t, with greater fuccefs, the propa- 
gation of religion in the weftern iflands. | 

We cannot conclude without obferving, that Mr, Buchanan 
has given an interefting, as well as judicious account of the. 
Weitern Hebrides, fupported by fuch intrinfc evidence, as 
renders the truth of the narrative unqueftionable. _ . 
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A View of the Dijeafes of the Army in Great Britain, America, 
the Wei Indies, and on Board of King’s Ships and Tranf- 
ports, from the Beginning of the late War to the prefent 
Lime. Together with monthly and annnal Returns of the 
Sick, and fome Account of the Method in which they were 
treated in the twenty-ninth Regiment, and the third Battalion 
of the fixtieth Regiment... By Thomas Ditkfon Reide, Surgeon 
to the firf? Battalion of the firft (or Royal) Regiment of Foot. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. £793. 





ta the performance of our monthly labours, the moft irkfome 
part of the tafk, is the neceflity we are fometimes under, of 
jnficting fevere jufticé on literary culprits. We rely on ‘our’ 
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réaders't6 ‘acquit ‘us of any imputation of want of candour, or 
even of lenity, where the defects of a writer are in any de- 
ree. compentfated by .circumftances of exifting merit; but we 
fh ie ull deferve their confidence if. we fuffered publications, 
efetive in every fenfe of the word, to pafs the tribunal. of 
critical enquiry without a juft. fhare of reprobation. 

We are forry to fay, that, in the inftance before us, there 
is.accafion for the full exercife of this neceflary rigour. Mr. 
Reide, from what motive it is impoffible to fay, has thought 
proper to bring before the public a volume on the fubje& of 
army difeafes; but the moft minute enquiry into‘its contents, 
undertaken with a real defire of bringifig forward its merito- 
rious parts, if any could be found, does not enable ws to fay 
any thing whatever in its behalf. But fomething like a rea- 


fon for this publication being afhgned in its introductory part, 
we fhail lay it before our readers. 


© The regifters which compofe this work were made during 
near feventeen years prattice and obfervation in the zgth regiment, 
and in the 3d battalion of the 6oth regiment, in North America, the 
Weft Indies, and Great Britain. They will add to the colle@ion 
already before the public, by-thofe emjnent writers Dr. Millar, 
formerly phyfician to the Weftminier, genesal _difpenfary ; Dr. 
Robertfon, phyfician to the royal hofpital at Greenwich; and 
Dr. Clark;-phyfician to the infirmary and difpenfary at New- 
caitfe, ©" ” 

“© Thefe regifters prove to a demonftration, that one. and the 
fame fever, however it may be diveriifed by accidental, unim- 
portant variations, is prevalent over the whole world,, and with 
certainty cured by one and the fame treatment, exaly afgertain- 
ed and carried into execution in all quarters of the globe with uni- 
form and jnvariable fuccefs. ‘T’o add to the colleétion of regifters 
By which thefe faéts are demonttrated, is the defign of this under- 
taking.’ Se 


ea w oe <9 i. | oe ad ja ue shld ¥¥ 

"_. Mr. Reide muff certainly have been, very little acquainted 
“with the prevalent medical doétrines of latter, yearss nat::to 
. know,,.that what he here fo pompoufly annoynees,as.an, apho- 
. rifm of his own, is contained in the manufeript lectures.-ot 
~_every medical pupil. That fever, as fever, is, the fame in_all 
__ fituations, and under all circumftances, is a fat, which. it 
_ would be a great novelty, at this time of day; to exprefs a 
doubt of. We need not, indecd, any better proof, .that the 
honours of medicine are not due to Mr., Reide for this difco- 
very, than a quotation he himfelf has introduced in page 214, 
~ from the writings of Dr. Clark of Newcaitie, .who faysy that, 


‘ Although many varieties happen, according to difference of 
contituuon, feaion, fituation, and climat®, yet in every “part of 
: - oa: SEM the 
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the world the difeafe is effentially the fame; or, in .other. words, 
confifts only of one genus,’ 


= 


To carry his fcheme into execution, the author fills u 


wards of one hundred’ pages with monthly returns, of which 
the following is a {pecimen. 


For March, 1782. 





¢ Inflammatory fever - - . 14 
« Remitting fever —" ~ ~ 5 
© Dyfentery > ~ - 3. 
‘ Jaundice... = : - a 
« Stomach complaints - ° 7 z 
« Sore throat - 8 - 1 
* Rheumatifm - - ~ S 
‘ Confumption - - - a 
* Scurvy . . - 2 
« Vertigo - - - ‘ 
*« Worms - - - a 
* Sore eyes - - . 2 
| an 
“ Difmiffed, as per return for February 1130 
-* Remained under treatment 28th ditto 7 
Total 1170 
' © Cured fince aft March | . - 27 
» .«& Dead - ~ - 4 
« Difmiffed, as per return for February 1130 
“© Remain under treatment 28th ‘ditto : - 1z 
: : Total “1170 


— 
What is to be learned from thefe we are ata lofs to fay, 
ept it be the co as effects on ‘a given riumber o (oa 
‘man conftitutions, fabjeCted-to the inflttence of the different dli- 
-matesof North Ainevies and the Weft Indies; a detail’ with 
which-the author might have brought us acquainted in half a 
' ‘dozen pages of fimple language. Not fatisfied with this, how - 
ever, he gratifies: hie liking for the teftimony of figures ftill fare 
ther, by infesting a ‘variety of other tables » which appear ra 
-ther-calculated for‘the'tnformation of adjutants and. quarter- 
matters of regiments, than for the inftru€tion of medical men. 
- It {eemis, indeed; as if the author thought an account of the 
‘\ difeafes that préfented themfelves to his notice a confideration 
. inferior to, the, importance of ftating, what were the Murders 
», affi@ed with them, and, as if the modcs of treating difeafes 
were not fo neceflary to be made known, as their term of con- 


tinuance 
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tinuance and final refult. Hence we fee rheumatifm, con- 
fumption, ‘and other fatal complaints, difmiffed in’ fome half 
dozen or dozen lines. For inftance— » 


« Cough., Did not occur often, and was eafily cured. Emul- 
fons, fyrups, emollients, &c. were employed, 

‘ Pain in the breaff or fide. Several men'complained of thefe ; © 
rone of them were attended with fever. 

* Blifters, or topical applications, and remaining quiet for a 
ae days, were of fervice. 

* The caufe of thefe pains, I believe, originated from the 
fifhing parties. . , 

* Stomach Complaints. ‘This is very common among foldiers, 
and probably takes its rife from the conftant ufe’of falt meais ; at 
leaft, 1 confefs, I cannot account for-it any otherwife. 

« Emetics, purgatives, peppermint-water, were of benefit, and 
generally removed this uneafy diforder.’ 


What information the medical world can be expedted to de- 
tive from this fammary way of writing on difeafes, the author 
can, perhaps, beft afcertain; but, of {craps of this fort, a 
great part of what is medical in the volume confifts. We mutt, 
indeed, except what is faid on the remitting fever and on dy- 
fentery, the former of which we find treated at fome length, 
and enriched with fucceflive, loug, and reiterated quotations, 
from Dr. John Hunter, Dr. Friend, Dr. Cleghorn, Dr. Blane, 
Dr. Clark of Newcaftle, Dr. Robertfon, Dr. Millar, Dr. 
Schotte, Dr. Willis, Dr. Lind, Dr. Mofely, Dr. Balfour, &c. 
Of the opinions of thefe refpectable writers, indeed, the au- 
thor avails himfelf fo very frequently and copioufly, that what 
he advances of his own forms a ‘mere occafional link to con- 
nect together a chain of reafoning drawn verbatim’ from their 
different publications. 

Towards the conclufion of the work, the author prefents us 
with about thirty pages of formule, which feein, however, to 
have no meaning, fince not a word is faid of the application 
_ of the feveral compounds fo elabirately fet férth.’ In-a word, 
we are compelled in juftice to declaré, that we think this View 
of the Difeafes of the Army a wotk from whith no ‘medica! 
man can derive any material informnation,' afd that the con- 
_ duét of its author, in obtruding’on the “public # jfamble of 
_ materials that have no tendency to the prémotion‘of medical 
{cience, is, in a literary.viewy highly reprehenfible. ~.... ¢ 
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pus publication confifts of two parts, Odes and* Ballads. 
Of the former it may be faid, that-they are as good as 


moit odes which are not of the highest order; that is to ay. 
the 
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the author is mafter of the poetical language, and.is able, from 
the common ftores of imagery, to clothe his imaginary beings. 
in their appropriate attributes; but they- want that flame of 
genius, that. ftrength and originality which is neceffary to 
make this {pecies of poetry very interefting. Ode the fifth, 
both from its meafure and its fubjec, sigh have been ‘more 
properly entitled an Elegy. There are many repetitions, which 
ferve rather to fill up the line than to increafe the pathos. 


* See, sees where thro’ yon moon-tipp’d trees,’ 
‘ Now, now impart thy hallow’d lay.’ 


©O yes, while breathes thy tender page, 
Yes, Sterne’ | ~ ~ 





In the Ballads this fault is ftill. more sare nee The 
verfe fometimes runs into mere prattle, 


« My heart was fall—ah ! know I not, 
Long years of abfence fled, 

But what my wife, dut what my child, 
But what my friends lie dead.” 


But.we e fear the author has by this time fet us down as de- 
‘ficient.in tafte, both for the fublime and the fimple. We fhall 
therefore leave him to fpeak for himfelf in a ftanza of his Odes, 
and one of the moft pleafing of the Ballads, which, by the 
way, reminds us of a beautiful one in Dr. Aikin’s Poems : 


Tt was a wintér’s ‘evening, and fait fell down the fnow,’ 


«Lo! dim thades the wef gin ‘rove, 
-.»-Dark the gloomy valleys fcowl, 
Loud thro’ yonder crafhing grove, 
. Lond the madd’ning tempefls howl : 
Mid that.deep, that hollow bla, 
Time, the tyrant,, rear’d his form, 
- Shriek’d as ‘thro’ the keep he patt, 
.  Shriek’ d, and-ruin.arm’d the ftorm: 
pe Hail, “temific Demon! hail! 
. Who fhall curb thy ruthlefs pow’r ? 
| Hark !..the deep: foundations fail, 
Thund’ring falls yon ivy’d tow’r.’— 


poem What is the fignification of keep 2 


© Cold was the night, and drear the heath, and high the fea 
t\ did roll, 
abe fhril}.upon the the frighted gloom the tortur’d ghott did 


howl ; 
Around 
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Around the abbey’sivy’d wall the boding owlet. flew, 
By fits upon the moulder’d bone the moon-beam flafhed to 
view. 


When haplefs Lucy left her cot and wander’d forth unfeen, 

Whilft gently on her throbbing breaft her fleeping babe did 
lean, 

«s Ah cruel,’’ cried fhe, ** was the man, that could thie 
bofom fly, 

Ah cruel left thefe. longing arms, nor nreath’d one parting 
figh ! o> 


Then roth’d the madd’ning o’er the heath, deep’d heav’d 
the {welling ftorm, 

The chill rain fell, the cold wind beat, and fhrank her gentle 
form ; 

«*¢ Ah me,” the cried, ** where shall I fly, where thall 1 
feek for aid? 

Ah ! would that in the nagrow cell this broken heart were laid. 


** Hark ! hark ! thro’ yonder cloyfter’d ifle, how fthrieks 
the nothern blaf ! 

See, fee! oh faw ye not, my babe? thy ruthlefs father paft— 

He turns—he looks—he frowns on me-red anger in hjs 


eye— 
Oh how could you your Lucy leave to weep, to mourn, to 
die ! . 
*S How could you force me, cruel man, to beg my bitter 
bread, 
When onward -roll’d the ftorm of night and fhook our ‘hums 
ble fhed:? 
Yet thefe you did tome—when came the fleet, when came 
the fnow, 
When wildly o’er the haunted: heath the yelling .blaft did 
blow. 


*« Oh fly not, fly not from my arms, my gentle love, I prays 

Oh did yoa know this beating heart—alas! he’s fled away”— 

Thus faid fhe, and, with fudden ftep, fprang forward to 
purfue, ; 

When, dreadful, from her heedlefs grafp her little infant 
flew. 


Alrme! opon the rocky ground, fee gor’d its tender brealt 

It fcream’d—it writh’d, then ftretch’d its arms, and figh’d 
its foul to reft— 

Ah, Lucy, then how fwell’d thine heart, how did: thy breaft 
heave high! 


Pale grew thy features, pale thy lip; and pale tby finking eye. 
Tis 
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«< ?*Tis paft,”” fhe cried, ‘* and I will go to my eternal home3" 
To where thy little fpirit’s fied, I come, my child, come !”’ 
Then wildly-to the founding furge and thrieking did: the fly, 
Defpair upon her pallid cheek, diftraction in her eye. 


*¢ T come, my child, my lovely child; I ae was \hieard 
once more, FS BAY 
And loudly roar’d the tumbling tide and lash’d the rocky: 
fhore— ! 
T ben Lucy leapt from off the elilts and wan’ her eye to 
. heav’n;>. 
And fure a3 Mercy dwelleth theve, poor hide? i 1s forgiven. 


* Now darker gloom’d*the lured ee andsloudtrgsoahid the 
ftorm, 
And white upon the turbid wave, white floated Liycy’siform. 
«* Forgive my love,” fhe faintly fiat, then bad her forrows 
; ceafe, 
And deep beneath the quel 8 rage poor Lucy flept i in 1 peace.’ 


no % s. 





Sketches of the Origin,’ Progrefsy and Effeéis of Mufic, with an 
Account of the ancient Bards and Minjirels., Illuftrated with 
various hiftorical Haé?s,..intersefiing Anecdotes, aud pastical 

Dyatatiens. »By>the, Rev...Richard Eaficott.  8ves, 55. 
Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


WHILE the thdte laborious hiftorian purfues his fubject 
through all its varied mazes, illuminates what is ob{cure, 
er-explains what is:lefs clearly known, the humble gleaner in 
the field is not without his peculiar advantages. He can leave 
what is:intricate, sand pafs over what is obf{cure : the rugged 
paths of fcientific refearch perplex not his fteps; he can de- 
viate:into. the. patterre and collect the perfume, without the 
poifon, and the rofe-bud without the thorn. | It will require, 
iideed, fome knowledge-to.diftinguifh always, even in the beft 
authors, what is correct, from what is fpecious but delufive ; 
to feparate what is the refult of deliberate inveftigation, from 
what either fancy’or préjudice may have diated. The com- 
piler mu‘t, therefore, be conftantly on his guard: the /ci/Jars 
muft not be indifcriminately employed ; and the pa/fe, without 
a little difcernment, may unite both the bad and the good. 
Mufic offers many “pleafing fubje€ts of fpeculation, many 
entertaining anecdotes, and fome curious inveftigation. ‘The 
voliiminous hittory of firJJohn Hawkins, -and the more ¢om- 
pteffed and more fcientific work of Dr. Burney, contain al- 
moft the whole of the fubje@; aad thefe authors have contri- 
buted te ‘form the prefent work, with a very few additions. 
é1r. Eaftcott has copied liberally, though without that difcri- 
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mination which we wified to find. But, when he wanders, 
he {trays in good company, and we ought only to complain, 
that erfors ate, in a popular work, more generally diffeminated ;. 
and abfurditieés make a deeper, as well as 2 more lafting, im- 
prefon in a pleafing form The mufic of the A’gyptians,. 
and the effects of this fafcinating art in the cure of the bite of 
a tarantula, are among thefe errors, and by no means ftand 
alone. 

Among the novelties, we find an aceount of a Mr. Davy,. 
a mufical genius of Devonfhire, whofe abilities feem above the 
commen rank. We fhall, therefore, tranfcribe the fhort bio- 
graphical fketch of this young mufician, entering at the fame 
time a proteft againft the numerous idle ftories, which make 
the younger part of every confiderable mufician’s life fo extra- 
otdinary. Every child with a nice ear will generally do as 
much; and even thofe diftinguifhed for early execution will 


not always be progreflive in improvement: the extraordinary 
ehild has often made 2 very inferior performer. 


‘John Davy was born in the. parifh_of Upton Hilion, about. 
eight miles from Exeter. His uncle, who lives in the fame pa- 
rifh, told me that, when he was about three years of age, he 
came into the room where-he was playing over a pfalm tune on 
the violoncello, and that the moment he heard the inftrument he 
ran away crying, and was fo terfified that he expected him every 
moment to fall into fits; that in the courfe of fome weeks he re- 
peatedly tried to reconcile him to the inftrament, which at laft he 
effected, after a.great deal of coaxing, by taking the: child’s ‘fingers 
and making him ftrike the firings, which at firit flartled him; 
. butim a few dayshe became fo paflionately fond of the amufement, 

that he took every opportunity of {craping a better acquaintance 
with this monfter, who in the hands of his keeper had dreadfully 
frightened, him with his tremendous noife. Wuithin a fhort time, 
by a litike attention, he turned the. notes of this frightful animal 
into notes of joy. Atthis time there wasa company of foldiers quar- 
tered at Crediton, 2 town about a mile from Hilion. - His uncle 
took him there frequently; and oné day,, attending the roll-call, 
he appeared to be greatly delighted with the fifes; but not confent 
‘with hearing them, he borrowed one, and very foon picked out 
feveral tunes, and played them decently, After this he gather- 
éd aq:antity of what the country people: cald biller; it is tubular, 
grows.in marihy grounds 5. with the biller he made feveral imita- 
‘tions of this infirument, and fold them to his play- fellows, © When 
between four and five years of age, his ear was fo very corrett, 
that he could play any eafy tune after once or twice hearing it. 
Before he was quite fix years old, a neighbouring {mith, into 
whofe houfe he ufed frequently to run, loft. bewween twenty-aud 


thirty 
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thirty horfe- thoes ; diligent fearch was made after them for many. 
days, but to no pur ofe. Soon after, the {mith heard fome mofi- 
cal founds , which feemed to come from the upper part, of the 
houfe; and having fiftened a fufficient time to be convinced that’ 
his ears did not deceive him, he went up ftairs, where he difco- 
vered the young mufician and his property between the cieling of 
the garret and the thatched roof. He had feleéted eight horfe- 
fhoes, out of more than twenty, to form a complete oftave, had 
fafpended each of them by a fingle cord, clear from the wall, and 
with a fmall iron rod was amufing himfelf by imitating Crediton 
chimes, which he did with great exatnefs. This ftory being made 
public, and his genius for mufic increafing hourly, a neighbouring 
clergyman of confiderable rank in the church, who patronifed 
him, fhewed him a harpfichord, which he foon got a familiar ac- 
quaintance with; and by his intuitive genius was foon ablé to 
play any eafy leffon whith came in his way: he applied himfelf 
likewife to the violin, and found but few difficulties to furmount 
in his progrefs on that inftrument. When eleven years old, he 
was introduced to me, by his patron; I fet him down to the pia- 
no forte, and foon perceiving that the feeds of mufic were fown in 
a rich foil, I recommended his friends to place him with fome 
cathedral organift, under whom she might have free accefs to a 
good inftrument, and get fome knowledge of the rules of compo- 
fitions Mr. Jackfon, organiltt of Exeter cathedral, was fome 
time after applied to, ‘who confented to take him, and he was ar- 
ticled to him, when he was about twelve years of age. 

. € His progrefs in church-maftc was hardly credible, and in his 

voluntaries his invention is not to be defcribed. He has ever 
fince continued to improve, and: is at this time a moft excellent 
performer on the organ ;. plays a very good violin, 'viole, and 
violoncello, and has compofed fome vocal quartets, which are ef- 
teemed elegant by the firft profeffors in London, and certainly 
difcover confiderable mafical knowledge. He now refides‘in Ex- 
eter, and follows his profeffion.’ 


The following obfervations are not new; but they cannot be 
too generally diffeminated. 


« It has been imagined by many, that the exquifite pleafure, 
which the generality of perfons appear to feel, at the performance 
of an opera, Or concert, is-nothing but affeftation, and that their 
attachment to mufic proceeds entirely. from tts béing a fafhionable 
entertainment. . That.this conjeiure is in fome degree founded 
in fa&t, there can be no doubt: there are certainly perfons, who 
affect feeling, they never experienced ; who are totally infenfible 
to mufic, and yét, when they hear a piece performed, which they 
have.been given to underftand is an elegant compofition, think it 
neceffary to be overcome with delight. A favourite finger is al~ 
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vays fure to produce the moft alarming effects on their nervous- 

fy tem: and on particular fignals being given, either for mild 
faintings, or boifterous hyfterics, they perform their parts fo fcien- 
tifically, that itis no eafy matter to difcover the impofition. T here 
are many, who, I am convinced, really feel the delight, which 
they teftify; but f am as certain, that the moit extravagant mufi- 
cal raptures, have often owed their birth to the recital of the ex. 
cellencies of fome celebrated performer, previous to thé perfons 
attending the opera, or concert, and that thofe nice delicate bits, 
which feene d to harrow up their very fouls, were all carefully 
marked for them in the book of the opera, or the bill of the con. 
cert, before the commencement of the performance. 

‘ Throughout the world, there are people to be met with, who 
fee] by rule, and only fee through other people’s eyes ; who place 
an implicit confidence in, and borrow all their opinions upon 
every fubje&t from fome wonderful genius, who by a certain de- 
gree ofiddnfidence, and probably, a variety of fortuitous circum- 
ftances has advanced himfelf to the pre-eminent rank of diftaror. 
The o} intons of his excellency, Lord ipfe dixit, areas infallible 
with his difciples, as were the opinions of his holinefs the pope, in 
the darkeft ages; he knows every thing, and they {wallow all he 
fets before them with voracious appetites; by a fingle word he de- 
cides controverfies, which have employed writers of the moft dif- 
tinguifhed abiliues for years; and by his intuitive knowledge, 
points out the clear meanings of authors who for ages have been 
enveloped in obfcurity.’ 


We fhall tranfcribe only our author’s: ¢ outlines’ of a plan 
for the regulation of a parochial pfalmody. What relates to 
the even and pleafing volume of found from a combination of 
numerous voices, in a plain melody, might have been fupport- 
ed by the opinion of Rouffeau, and the feelings of many per- 
fons, when not veiled by fathion and by fancy, or difguifed by 
affectation. : 


‘ The ignorance frequently difplayed in the felection of the 
words, as well as in the choice of thofe barbarous tunes in common 
ufe, make it neceflary that a fele@ion of certain portions of the 
Pfalms, adapted to proper melodies, fhould be undertaken by ap- 
proved perfons; and that the tunes, as well as the words, fhould. 
be fanétioned by royal authority. Were a committee to be ap- 
pointed for this purpofe, confifting of the fubdean, two of the 
priefts in ordinary, and the two organifts of the royal chapel of St 
James, under the infpeétion of the dean, there can be no doubt, 
but this ufeful and neceffary work would foon be completed in the 
mof, judicious and corre&t manner, hele gentlemen, although 
members. of cathedral churches, are likewife, I apprehend, paro- 
chial clergymen, and parechial organiits, This {cheme, in my 
humble 
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humble opinion, is not impratticable; and were any thing like it 
ever to be adopted, I would, with great deference, advife that the 
number of tunes fanétioned, fhould not exceed thirty-fix, which, 
fuppofing fix to be ufed each Sunday, would come round in rota- 
tion every fix weeks, ‘This number, judicioufly fele€&ted, would 
be fufficient for all the purpofes of fupplication, praife, and thankf- 
giving, and our church would have a fublime and rational fervice, 
performed by a fober and reafonable congregation. Thefe hints 
are intended as the mere outlines of a plan, which I fhall be hap- 
py to fee improved and brought to perfection by perfons of ability 
and judgment. 

« It may not be amifs to hint, that mufic does not confift in the 
quantity of tone produced, but in the quality ; in other words, 
that it does not confift in noife, as too many imagine; for if we 
may judge from obfervation, the moft vociferous fingerjs gene- 
rally confidered the moft ufeful, although he has nota fingle mufi- 
cal idea, and can fcarcely diftinguifh one tone from an Jopher. If 
it fhould be advanced, that it is impoffible to regulate a great 
number of mixed voices, and to keep them within proper bounds, 
fo as to produce an even and pleafing volume of found, IT anfwer 
that this effet is annually prodaced by the greateft part of five 
thoufand charity children finging together, at their general af- 
fembly at St. Panl’s. The celebrated doGor Haydn, declared 
lately tc a friend of mine, that the ftr ongeft muiical imprefficn he 
had ever received, was made on him by thefe children, finging 
a pfalm to.a plain melody, which he faid affected him fo power- 
fully, that he was confident he fhould remember it to his lateft 
hour’? 


Mr. Eaftcott’s correfpondent’s account of the flate of mu- 
fic in Holland, the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, &c. is in- 
deed flight. As the gentleman apologifes for his undrefs, he 
fhould not have been introduced im public—On the whole, 
however, this-is an entertaining little ichizzo, and, we hope, 
that the author’s emoluments may bear fome proportion to his 
labour. | 
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The Britifo Conftitution of Government, compared with that of a 
Dimocratic Republic. By Sir William Young, Bart. F. R.S. and 
A.S.8. Second Edition. Svo. 1.64. Stockdale. 1793. 

HIS may be confidered throughout as a punegyric, though in 
mot refpects a deferved onc, on the Britith conttitution. The 
author, to conciliate the democratic reader, calls the government 
es 2 G3 
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of this country by the name of the * Britifh Republic ;’ but after- 
wards engages himfelf in proving the importance and abfolute ne- 
omy of the regal and ariftocratic branches, to the completion of 

a good and permanent form of government. Our readers, no 


doubt, will be gratified with the worthy baronet’s arguments in 


fupport “of the British peerage. To us they appear unanfwer- 
able. 


< It is not an ariflocracy of individuals, but an ariflocracy for 
the ftate: it is not an ariftocracy of privileges and exemptions for 
-the individual fervice, but for the public benefit. 

‘ The privilege of hereditary place in the legiflature, and in ju- 
dicial refort, and the exempticu from arreft for civil procefs, (the 
chief diftinétions) are not given in boon to this ariftocracy as men, 
but as truftees of their country. They are called for the general 
good to a fhare in Jegiflation and judicial determinations; they 
cannot be arrefted.for a private debt to one, becaufe in their pub- 
lic funétions they owe a debt to all, Where crime is in quettion, 


they are as common men, equally amenable to the laws with the 


pooreft of the people. They have no exemptions; no exemption 


from public taxes, and no privilege todo public wrong : they have 
no advantages, no diftinétions but what the people require for the 
people’s fake ; they poflefs none for their_own fake. 

‘ They are lords in parliament, not lords in private life. 

«If they are lords in private life (I allude not to the name, tut 
to the refpec&t paid; not to words, but to things,) they have their 
diftin@ion from mere courtefy and civility ; and that courtefy and 
‘civility fhould be’ paid to men in office, legifiators, or judges, if 
worthy ; if not worthy, it will not be paid to any effect ; and is 
not paid, but by thofe who feed vanity to gain profit, or who in- 
terchange the ceremonious courtefies of vanity for vanity, with 
great pains giving and receiving—nothing. 

‘ Thus flating the ariftocracy of the lords in parliament of Great 
Britain to be no ways dangerous, let us confider, on the other 
hand, its aétual ufe. 


« It interpofes between king and people, and mediates thofe con- 
‘tefts which in default of this intervention might overturn the fate. 

‘Tt is a great bedy of landed intereft, and whilft the country 
throws new weight daily into the commercial feale, it weighs.in the 
{cale of landed intereft, with all the yeomen, and farmers, and 
thofe dependent on agriculture; the moft virtuous of our citi- 
zens, and the moit neceifary to, and the belt deferving of their 
country. | 


-* |. is conneéted in near reijation both to the kin 


g and to the 
commons. 


Raifed.by, and connected with the king, and like him 
holding hereditary honvurs and office, fubjeét to, and. deriving 


5 rights 
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reghts from the laws, as commoners; they are engaged to the in; 
terefts of the government and the governed more efpecially than 
other fubjeQs. 

‘ With the juft prerogatives of the king, they would lofe their 
own honours and difinétions. 

‘ With the juft rights of the people, they would lofe their own 
fecurity of property and perfon. 

‘ The lords in parliament have much to defend for the king and 
for themfelves: out of parliament, have more to ‘defend for the 
people and for themfelves. They thus as a body give fecurity to 
the eftablifhment of the whole, and are the {pecial barrier to pree 
vent the fhocks of the monarchic and democratic powers. 

‘ I have already called to recolleion that the lords are fubjects of 
the laws on equal footing with the pooref cottager; and it is an 

} abufe of language to name them as any ways partaking of what 
was called nobility in France or Brabant, or is yet fo called in 
many countries throughout Europe, The nobility in thofe coun- 
tries were an ariftocracy in its worft fenfe, an arittocracy of pri- 
vileges and exemptions, of haughty abufe of power, and odious 
immunity of wealth from the taxes of the flate, which poverty paid 
and funk under,—oppreffed by authority and mazner of colleétion, 

and oppreffed, too, by exactions of more than due frem the little 
all of the cottage.’ 


Notwithftanding fome obje&ions, which might be maintained 
againft various parts of the prefent work, we cheerfully do the 
author the jultice to acknowledge, that he has treated his fubje& 
with ingenuity, and particularly in thofe gets which are ap- 

propriated to the inveltigation of the evils* of a democratic re- 
public. 


Modern Patriotifm, in Anfawer to the Letter of the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox to his Conftituents. 8vo. 1s. - Hookham 
and Carpentet. 1793. 


This writer accufes Mr. Fox of inconfiftency, and undertakes 
to prove it, principaliy by comratting his Letter to the Electors of 
Wettminfter with his fpeeches in parliament. We are of opi- 
nion that the public, who have had fuch fair and repeated Oppore 
tunities of deciding this matter for themfelves, will hardly be in- 
clined to give our furious politician a perufal. 


The Prefent State of the Britifb Conftitution, deduced fr om Fas. 
By an Old Whig. 8v0. 6d. Jordan. 1793. 


A mere detail of thofe abufes, real and imaginary, in the 
prefent fyftem of government in this country, which have been 
twenty times repeated, and with twenty times the ability of this 


writer, 
Q4 ‘In 
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‘ In this undertaking, fays he, I have been aétuated by no other 
motive than a moft ardent defire to promote the happinefsof the fociety 
to which I glory in belonging. Iam not to be found onthe terrace 
of Windfor, or in the pavilion of Brighthelmftone ; neither is my 
name enrolled among the friends of the people, nor in the affos 
Ciations which are formed againft imaginary and undefineable dan- 
gers. Mihi, Galba, Orho, Vitellius, nec injurid nec beneficio cog- 
niti.” 

We give him full credit for thefe profeffions of independence; but 
he has really added nothing to the common iiock of political in- 
formation by his labours in this inftance, 


The State of the Repre‘entation of England and Wales, delivered te 
the Society the friends of the People, affoctated for the Purpofe 
of obtaining a Partiamentary Reform, on Saturday the oth of Fe- 
bruary, 1793+ 4fo. IS. 


The lafl page of this pamphlet contains a general ftatement of 
its contents : 




















« 71 Peers, and the treafury, return - 167 
« gt Commoners return - - 139 
‘162 Peers and commoners, with the treafury, return 30@ 
*« yoo Eletors at Poole return - . 2 
* 102 Stockbridge - * 2 
€.1g0 Heydon - - 2 
‘ 250 —————-_ Barnftaple - - 2 
‘ 200 —————_ Wigan - - I 
© 54 ———— Salifbury - ig 1 
« 36 —— Bodmyn ~ ~ t 
* 160 Plymouth - * I 
© 200 ————=-_-Bofton © - - i 
‘ 83 Seaford - - I 
‘é 32 Bath = na I 
112 ———— E. Retford - - ' 
* 180 ———— Bridport - m I 
$120 ———— Guildford - - I 
* 240 ———— Lewes - - I 
‘ 1g0 —— Arunde! - - I 
* 200 Dorche fier - I 


‘ 17 Boroughs, not containing, on an average, 
150 voters each, return 21 


nee 


‘2611 Perfons, return to ferve in parliament members 327 


‘ To thefe 327 add 28, who are returned by compramifes, and 
it 


— 
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it will appear, in what manner fuch a number of the members of 
the houfe of commons is elected, as conititutes a majority of no 
lefs than one hundred and ninety-feven of the reprefentatives of 
"ngland and W ales.’ 


The Principles of the Britifo Conftitution explained ; and the Right, 
Neceffity, and Expediency of Reform, afjferted... ln a Series of 
Letters to the Auibor of a late. Publication, entitled, ‘© The Brie 
tifo Conflitution Invulnerable.” By a Friend to the Confiitution. 
8vo. 25. 64. Robinfon. 1793. 


This may be a well meant, but it is certainly an ijl-timed and 
ill-executed performance. It contains nothing new or mtercit- 
ing, and what is repeated from the writings of others is tedious, 
unargumentative, and infipid. 


Thefe are the Times that try Men’s Souls! A Letter to John Frofts 
a Prijoner in Newgate. By Henry Yorke. 8vo. 25. Ricg- 
way. 1793. 

In our remarks on a former publication of Mr. Yorke’s, we 
hinted at the intemperance of his patricti{m. In that before us, 
we have yet greater caufe for objecting tohim on the fame ground, 
as indeed the fingu larity of the title he has chofen renders evident. 
Weare unable to diftinguith any new arguments in this: letter, 
and, therefore, can only remark in a general way, that ttisa 
mere attempt to give the evils alleged againft the Britifh govern 
ment an higher colouring. Many, perhaps, will think the pic- 
ture overcharged, and will even hefitate between indignation and 
rifibility, when they obferve the fiandard of eguadiy adhered to, 
even in the letter-prefs of the work, throughout which, an z of 
lower-cafe is fubftitated for the pe:fonal pronoun Zin capital, 

If Mr. Yorke’s * be the torch of reafon,’ he brandishes it with 
fo furious a hand, that we are dazzled, not enlightened. We 
would therefore admonifh him to curb, in future, that violence of 
language, which, we apprenend, has hitherto led the rational and 
cifpaffionate politician rather to confider him | as a lunatic than a 
patriot. 


Authentic Report of the Debate in the Houfe of Commons, on the 6tb 
and 7th of May, 1793, on Mr. Grey's Moticn for a Reform ia 
Parliament. To which is added, a correc? Copy of the Petition of 
the Friends of the People. 8v0. 25. Od. Debrett. 1793. 
The particulars of thefe debates have already been detailed in 

eyery newfpaper. ‘They are copied from the Parliamentary Re- 

gifter, ‘and publifhed in their prefent form, on account of the ge= 
neral importance of the fubject, and the univerfal curiofity ex- 


cited by it. It is enough for us to fay, that we believe the {peeches 
of 
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of the fever2l members who took part in that debate, to be fully 
and accurately ftated in this imprefiion. 


Return of the vebole Number of Perfons within the feveral Diftsis 
of the United States, according to ‘* an A‘ providing for the 
Enumeration of the Inhabitants of the United States ;” paffed 
March the sf, 1791. 8vo. 1s. Phillips. 1793. 


In this ftatement is afcertained the whole number of perfons re- 
fiding in the feveral towns, counties, and diftrits of the United 
States of America. The whole enumeration appears by the fche- 
dule as follows. Free white males of 16 years and upwards, in- 
cludings heads of families, 807,094: free white males under 16 
years, 791,650. Free white females, including heads of families, 
1,541,263. All other free perfons 59,150. ‘Ihe total number of 
inhabitants appears to be 3,893,635, which is made up—O foame 
to a land of Lipertry !—by, fix hundred and ninety four thoujand 
two hundred and eighty Staves ! 

In this enumeration, however, are not included 35,691 inha- 
bitants of the fouth-weift territory, of which 3417 are alfa flaves. 
Neither has there been any return given of the ftate of population 
in the north-welt territory, an omiilion for which no reafon is af- 


figned. 


The Proceedings, on the Trial of Daniel Tfaae Eaton, upon an In- 
diment, for feliing a fuppofed Libel,“ The Second Part of the 
Rights “af me combining Principle and Praéice. By Thomas 
Paine.’ At ‘fuftice Hals in the Old Bailey. Before the Recorder 
of London. Ou Menday, the 3d Day of Fune, 1793. 8vo. 15. Od. 
Ridgway. 1793- 


The particulars of this trial have already been before the public 
in a variety of ways. The moft remarkable circumflance attend- 
ing it, appears to be the verdict of the jury, that the defendant 
was © guilty of publifhing, but without any criminal intention.’ 
We think Mr. Vaughan’s defence of his client, here ftated in his 
own words, very judicious ; and we hope that judges and mini- 
fters will rather endeavour to purfue the authors, and relax from 
the feverity of confidering in the light of intentional promoters of 
fedition, and punifhing as fuch, thofe bookfellers, who, inad- 
vertently, in the way of their trade, and through the medium of 
thofe who are mere affiftants in their bufinefs, fell a fingle copy of 
a pamphlet, whofe contents happen to be of a libellous nature. 
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The Reafon of Man: Part Second. Containing Striures on Rights 
of Man; with Obfervations on Mr, Erfkine’s Defence of Mr. 
Pain, and Thoughts on the War with France. By John Fones. 
Svo. 6d. Murray. 1793. 

We had occafion, in a former number, to notice the remarka- 
ble tritenefs and infipidity of the former part of this work; and 
we find no reafon to think more favourably of its continuation. 


The 
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The Motives and Confequences of the prefent War impartially confi- 
dered. 8vo. 1s. Od, Pridden. 1793. 

We do not give this writer credit for that impartiality to which 
he pretends, fince he has. advanced nothing on the fubject of the 
war, that does not {peak peremptorily and decidedly in its favour. 
The whole matter of this pamphlet, without a fingle exception, 
may be traced in the newfpapers, and in fifty other publications, 
which owe their exiltence to the fame fources of political informa- 
tion. 


, 


Reply to the Report of the Committee of Warehoufes of the Eaft In- 
dia Company, on the Subjects of Saltpetre and Gunpowder. Moft 
re/pectively jubmitted to the Right Hen. the Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council for Trade; by the Gunpowder Makers of Lone 

“don. gto. 15s. Debrett. 1793. 

Without the Report, we cannot jucge of the Reply, and with 
it we fhould be unwilling to engage in the conteft. It is not the 
object of a literary Journal; and to announce the publication, is 
in our fituation fufficient. 








RELIGIOUS, &ce. 


Religion, a Prefervation againft Barbarifm and Anarchy. A Sermon, 

from Jeremiah, xiii. 16. preached at the Hague, February 13th, 

1793, on the Day of the General Faf. By A. Maclaine, D. D. 
ato. 15. 6d. Cadell. 1793. 


Defpotifm and anarchy are the extremes of which liberty is the 
mean; but thofe divines, who in cur falt fermons contend againtt 
anarchy, doit fometimes at the price of genuine freedom, The 
difcourfe however before us, is of a different characler, and does 
honour to its refpectable author, who appears in it, at once, the 
confiftent friend of liberty, and the dignified advocate of focial 
order. 

The ufes to which he applies the folemnity, are as follow : 


© Let us then this day, in the fir/ plare, give glory to God, by 
a pious acknowledgment of his fupreme dominion. ‘This is that 
rational and elevating at of religion which, by connecting the 

world with its Author, and all events, both in our public and 

private relations, with the righteous and beneficent government 
of their great Difpofer, opens to man the true fources of confola- 
tion, hope, and moral improvement, in all the different fcenes and 
vicifitudes of human life.—In effet, what flrength and conftancy 
of mind- mull the reiigious man, the virtuous citizen, recetve from 
this habitual act of veneration and homage to that Sovereign Ma- 
jelty that governs the world? Jt nourifhes in his mind the full 
and happy perfuafion, that neither his intezelts, nor the intcreits 
ef his country, are at the difpofal of blind chance or a fatal necef- 


Sy 5 
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fity; thole wain idols which afford neither confolation nor help te 
man inthe, time of trouble. He fees them, on the contrary, placed 
mm the hands of the Great Being who, during this probationary 
ftate, fends profperity, that we may rejoice with gratitude in his 
benignity; and adverfity, that we may confider our errors and 
eur abules, and be corrected by the difcipline of his wifdom: and 
who, in the final refult of things, will make all events, even thofe 
that are the moft painful and afflifting, terminate in the happinefs 
of his fa:thful fervants, 

‘ Secondly, Let us give glory to the Lord our God by our 
gratitude and contrition. We join thefe two fentiments together, 
becaufe we appear this day both as a favoured and a finful nation 
before our offended benefactor 5 and if we can recolle& our paft 
bleffing: , and the manner in which we have improved them, with. 
out ingenuous confufi n and forrow, we are certainly unworthy te 
appear in his prefence. We had enjoyed during a long period 
(before our late troubles) the precious bleflings of peace and true 
liberty, and faw the revolving years pafs without any anxious or 
alarming apprehenfions. But the bleffings of Heaven loft their 
impreffion upon us by the very circumftance that ought to have 
rendered them affecting, even their iong continuance; and they 
were neither improved to the advancement of our national ftrengih 
and happinels, nor to enliven our gratitude and animate our obe- 
dience to the Rock of our Salvation. Even in this prefent mo- 
ment of painful apprehenfion, the long- fuffering patience of God 
has not withdrawn from us the precious marks of his favour and | 

proteGion; and the a¢tual poffeflion of many ineftimable bleffings, 
thews that his loving-kiudnefs is unwilling to.depart from us. 

Therefore, let all that is within us be flirred up to magnify bis 
name, before his mercies be withdrawn, and the day of darkne/s 

and calamity comes upon us. From the ingenuous compunétion 

ef contrite hearts, that fincerely lament the abufe of his gifts and 

the tranfgreffion of his laws, let us fend up our penitential fup- 

plications to his throne of grace, that be would not caft us off for 

ever, but be the hope and the faviour of our Lirael in the time of 
trouble, and in the midft of deferved wrath remember mercy. 

‘ Laftly, Let the effufions of our? gratitude and contrition be 
accompanied with folemn vows aud deliberate refolutions of reforma- 
ticn_and obedience. This isthe great purpofe ef our National Fatt ; 
the ultimate end to which our acknowledgment of Goa’s empire, 
gratitude for his mercies, and contrition for our fins, dirc€ly 
point. , This fuppofes and requires the candid review of our ma- 
nifold tranfgreflons, of our irregular paffions, of our corrupt ha- 
bits, of our falfe notions of duty and happinefs, that, through the 
fuccours of the great Sandiifier of minds, who gives grace to the 
bumble, and ftrength to the feeble, we may combat and fubdue 


thofe mortal enemies both of our temporal and eternal felicity. 
With- 
. , 
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Without this true*fpirit of reformation, what folid foundation can 
we have for hope, amidft the evils we fuffer, and the calamities 
which threaten us? If we feek for dejiverance by means unaccom- 
panied with piety and virtue, have we not too much reafon to fear 
that the hand of the Moft High will confound our devices, and 
make our unrighteous enemies his /courge, to afitict us grievoully, 
before their iniquities tura finally upon themfeles, and accomplifh 
their perdition? And fhould this be the cafe, what would we have’ 
to plead in our behalf in the day of our vifitation? We could 
only fay to the ruler of nations, righteou/ne/s belongeth unto thee, O 
God, but unto us foame and confufion of face, to cur rulers, to our 
princes, and to our fathers; becaufe we have finned againft thee. 
Let us adopt this ingenuous confeilion; but let us not ftop here. 
Let us found the depths of confcience, and, examining our re- 
fpective duties and obligations, let us adopt alfo the pious vow of 
Jofhua, and fay, every one for himfelf, with an humble depen- 
dence on the Divine grace, 4s for me and for my houfe, we will 
Serve the Lord. Did ‘fuch a refolution crown the ‘celebration of 
our folemn Fait, then would we have nothing to fear. No: even 
under the ominous clouds that hang over our heads, we would have 
nothing to fear from the rage of man, and we would have every 
thing to hope from the protection of God. For then might we. 
look with unfhaken confidence to the Supreme Difpofer of all 
events, who is able to fave 4y many or by few, and under whofe 
direction the arrangement of things that feems the moft unfavour- 

able to our hopes may become the occafion of our deliverance. O 
then that there were in us fuch a heart, that we would fear God and 
keep bis commandments, that it might be avell with us and with our 
children! Amen.’ 


The Funeral Oration of bis late moft Chriftian Majefty Louis XVI. 
By the Rev. John Milner, F.S. A. 8v0. 1s. Od. Debrett. 
179%. . 
‘ This difcourfe was delivered at the folemn fureral fervice, 

performed by the French clergy, at St. Peter’s Chapel, Winchef- 

ter. A cenotaph was raifed in front of the altar, furrounded with 
candles and efcutcheons, charged with fleurs de lys and crowns, on 
the top of which were placed the fword and fceptre in faltier, 
likewife the crown and cufhion, Six mutes, with batons, guard- 
ed the cenotaph. Chandeleers and efcutcheons were fixed to all 
the pillars of the chapel, which was crouded with the edifying 

French clergy, and a confiderable number of the moft refpectable 

Englifh families in the city. A chofen band of the former per~ 

formed the office and mafs, in a ftyle that was much admired, 

whilft eight minifters, within the fanctuary, in their proper ha- 
bits, officiated with the utmoft folemnitv and devotion.’ 
TRE) Mr, Milner pofleffes neither the talents of a Boffuet, 

4 nor 
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nor a Flechier, he is not deftitute of ability. His oration fs fulf 
of animation: bat it by no means equals what the fubje@ might 
léad to expe&. Among the feveral anecdotes detailed in it of this 
i-treated king, we have the following, which we add as honour- 
able to his memory : 


© Whea his generous advocate Malefherbes, afked him if he 
could recollect the names of thofe moniters, who had endeavoured 
to draw him to the window of his prifon, in order that he might 
be afflicted with the fight of the bleeding head and members of his 
queen’s moft faithful friend, the princefs de Lamballe, he evaded 
the queftion, though converfing with the man whom moft of alf he 
confided in, by faying, he could remember well the names of thofe 
perfons, whofe humanity had faved him from the fight of fo dread- 
ful a ped acle,’ 
The Mecefny 4 and Expediency of an Inequality of Condition among 

Mankind. 

This Sermon was preached at the church of St, Michael Le- 
Belfrey,in York, at the anniverfary meeting of the charity-fchools 
in that city, on Good-Friday, 1793. ‘The author explains, in 
the moft cenvinciag manner, the propofition which forms the fub- 
ject of the difcourfe; and thereby adds one more refutation of the 
abfurd dof&rine which fome vifionary politicians have attempted 
to propagate. 


The Importance of Sunday Schools at the prefent Crifis; with a fort 
Addrefs to the Prelates and Clergy of the Church of England; ear- 
neftly recommending further Exertions to make them more general. 

By a Member of the Society for promoting Chriftian saa oeees. sh 
8vo. Od. Law. 1793. 


This is a fenfible and well-intended difplay of the utility of 
public fchools; the obfervations refpeéting which are followed by 
a fhort addrefs to the prelates and clergy of the church of Eng- 
land.;. earnettly recemmending further exertions, to render thofe 
beneficial {eminaries more general. 


Jurxo Sermons, preached in the Parifb Church of Chiflehurff in Kent. 
The firft, on Friday, April 19, 1793, berng the Day appointed for 
a general Faft; the fecond, on Sunday, June 2, upon reading his 
Majefty’s Lettér in Behalf of a Collection for thé French Clergy. By 
Francis Woollafton, ReGor of that Parifo. 8vo.. is. . Wilkies. 


1793: 

Though in many refpects we are inclined to difagree with the 
author of thefe difcouries, which are, dn the whole, unequally 
Written, we mutt allow, that, in the firit of them at leaft, many 
vfeful remarks on practical Chriftianity occur. From the Second 
Epiftle of Peter, ch, iii. ver. 16, he takes occafion to warn his 
hearers againft the many fnares to which human frailty is expofed, 


and 
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and infifis on the neceffity of a religious life in a becoming: man- 
ner. His arguments are, however, more directly levelled at the 
too fafhionable error of mfidelity, a crime againft which, at the 
prefent junctare, it becomes every man to be particularly on his 
guard. It is not till towards the conclufion of this difcourfe, that 
the author introduces politics, and ondertakes to defend the part 
taken by the Englifh government in the war againft France. In 
the latter of thefe difcourfes, which is on Hebrews x. v. 23. we 
find lefs to commend, more to SHappyore: At the momeat of 
foliciting charitable aid in behalf of a body of diftinguifhed men, 
from whom he differs in communion,.it would have been more li- 
beral, had he forborne to point out the doctrinal points in which 
they difagree. 


A Sermon preached at Quebec Chapel, on T'uefday, April t9, 1793» 
- by the Rew. W ‘Mam I Bingham, D.D. Arebdeacon.of Loudon, and 
Chaplain to bis Majefty. Publifoed for the Benefit of the French 
Emigrant Clergy, and the Widows of Soldiers and Seamen. ato. 
rs. Rivingtons. 1703. 


When we refle& on the numbers to whom the profits of this 
publication are deftined, we cannot but fmile at the author’s va- 
nity. We fear, however, that the objects of his kindnefs have 
little to thank him for more than his intention, if their obligations 
be confined to the fale of his fermon; for notwithftanding the 
marks of dignity fet forth in the title, we can {carcely think there 
is a curate in the kingdom that would not bluth.to have been taken 
for the author. 


The Reafonablenefs of National Humiliation : a Sermon. .Addreffed to 
a Congregation of Protefiant Diffenters, at Haxunerfinith ; om the 
General Faft, April 19, 3793. By Robert Winer. 8v0.% 14.7 
Cadell, 1793. 


We are told by the author, that * it was thought, that the 
manner in which the fubje& was treated, might tend, in the little 
circle in which the fermon is likely to be read, to countera@'the 
mifreprefentations, which it has become fathionable to make, of 
fome diffenting principles, and efpecially to advance the great 
moral and religious purpofes of a day of humiliation.’ 


With the view here itated the fermon correfponds. 


# Sermon preachedin the Parifo Church of St. Thomas, at Dudley, 
on Friday the 19th of April, 1793: and an Addre/s to the comzutan 
People, Fe. on the Subjeéi of Riots. Ly the Rev. Lukg Booker, 
LL.D. Minifter of St. Edmund’s, 8v0. 1s, Rivingtons. 1795. 
Among the many difcourfes, on this hackneyed fubje&t, which 

have come under our infpection, we fcarcely remember one fo re- 

plete with enthufiaitic rhapfody as the prefent. . Little elf, in- 
deed, is to be found in it, but a collection of fuch parts of the 

Scrip- 
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Scriptures, the Liturgy, &c. asin any way tehd to enforce the 
neceflity and evince the propricty of our engaging in the war with 
France, hor can we,even compliment Dr. Booker on the happi-_ 
nefs of his manner Wenshto them in every inftance. The fub- 
joined addrefs to the labouring manufaéturers, however, is very 
well calculated to anfwer the end he had in view, though it ex- 
hibits noextraotdinary ability in the compofition, It concludes 
with the exhortation from St. John the Baptift, « Do.violence to 
no man, neither accufe any falfely; and be content with your 
wage!” ov 


Thaughts on the Efe of true and falfe Religion; om Civil Govern-* 
ment. With fome Reflections on the prefent State of France. By 

a Lay Magijrate, of the County of Efix. 8vo. 6d. Riving- 

tons. 1793. . 

Weare not without ovr fufpicions, notwithftanding the decla- 
razion in.the title-page, that this extraordinary pamphlet is the 
veridical.produdtion of a doctor of divinity. It contains a great 
deal of that oil which has the quality of exciting the moft de- . 
firu€tive conflagration; and, inftcad of tending to conciliate, its 
objeé is to irritate. | 


EAST. INDIA AFFAIRS, 


Shetch of the Debate in the Houfe of Commons, on paffing the Bill for: 
the Continuation of the Charter of the Eaft India Company, May 
25, 1793. Svo. 15. 6d. Debrett. 1793. 
The chief points.of this debate muft be already well known to 

our readers. It.is here faved with candour and:impartiality.. Mrz. 

Fox, in his powerful {fpeech, points out the increafe of the regal 

authority, likely to arife from fome claufes in the bill4 and, com- 

paring it with his own noted one, afferts that his objet had-been 
to take the:power from the directors, with whom it was molt ims 
properly placed, and to veil it in commiffioners, who were to be 
immediately under the controul of parliament. Mr. Pitt re 
marks, in reply, that it was the inteniion of Mr, Fox’s bill to - 
place no leis than 400 officers in the nomination of commiffion-_ 
ers; and though it were doubtful if that bill tended to encreafe, 

or diminifh, the influence of the crown, as the commiffioners . 

might fometimes fupport it, and fometimes be in oppofition ; yet. . 

the vaft power of thefe commiffoners formed a new political fyf-_ 

tem, dangerous to the conftitution, and which might have over- 
turned it. 


Cafe of the Preprictors of India Annuities, on the Notice given by the 
Right Honourable the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, March 255: 
#791, and the Renewal of the Charter of the Eaft India Company y° 
now under Difcuffion, Se. Sve. 5 Stockdale. 1793. 
The cémpany, in virtue of an a&t of parliament, 17503 were 

authoe 
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authorifed to fell annuities to the amount of 4,200,e00!, govern- 
ment being indebted to them in that fam; 3 and they fold to the 
amount of three millions. Our author, in his conclufion, thas 
fums up the obje& of his pamphlet. » 


« From what has here been faid, it is manifeft; 1. That thofe 
three millions are part of the debt of four millions. two hundred 
thoufand pounds. 

‘ 2. That the notice goes to the whole of that fum, and theré- 
fore muft, of neceffity, include the 3,000,000l, 

‘ 3. That thefe 3,000,000!. being in the hands of one fet of pro* 
prietors, and the remaining 1,200,000]. in another, the proprié- 
tors of the one fhare can, by no agreement of theirs, bind the pros 
prietors of the other. 

‘4. That the moment any ome perfon is admitted to a par- 
ticipation of the trade with the company, the exciufive tradé 
is determined, and the payment on the notice becomes indefea- 
ee 

«5. That no fubfequent event of peace or war, can deftroy fa 
folemn a-contratt of the legiilature, for which the national faith is 
pledged. 

« From all which it follows, of neceffity, that either govern- 
ment muft difcharge this debt of 3,000,000l. to the proprietors, 
on the 31ft March, 1794, at par, or come to fome arrangement 
with them, to induce them to relinquifh their right.’ 


The notice of 25 March, 1791, was, that the whole would be 
redeemed and paid off on the 3: ft day of March 1794. 


Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, from the Committee of Buyers 
of Eaft India Piece Govds for home Confumption, refpecting the 
Probibition of India Muflins. to. 1s. ‘Debrett. 1793. 


‘ 


This pamphlet, which is well drawn up, offers maxy cogent at» 
guments againft the prohibition. Among others it is obferyed 
that, if India muflins were completely prohibited, the ladies might 
abandon that attire, as home made and commons and thus our 
manufaéturers be undone, by grafping at too much, And it is 
ftated that there are fome thoufands of females employed in Lon- 
don, and its vicinity, in adding ornaments of tambour and other 
works to India muffins; not to mention a colony of Moravians in 
Yorkfhire, and a great number of thofe inoffenfive people in Der- 
byfhire, Bedfordthire, and Brittol, who are alfo thus employed. 
We fhould be. forry to fee female induftry farther abridyed; for 
one great caufe of the ruin of the fex proceeds from their employ- 
ments being-ufurped by men, fo that neceflity impels them to 
vice. 


C. R. N. Ar. (IX.) 08. 1793. R A Poem 
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PQETICAL 


A Poem on the late tragic Ewent of the French’ King’s Diath, 
conveying an Addrefs, Se. Bwo. 1s. Carpenter. 1793. ; 


If the French king has not had a better requiem fung over his 
"grave than the prefent, and if (according to Offianic mytho- 
“Jogy), the ghofts of departed heroes hover ‘about, and appear in 
‘the ela of the night till they * receive their fame’ from the fong 
“of the bard ; we are afraid that the airy form of poor Louis Capet 
may" be feieti ftill flitting around the Tuilleries, the national con- 
vention, and the melancholy prifon which contains the miferable 
yémains of his unfortunate family !— We lay the following i#fan- 
‘tine {pecimen of the author’s poetic talents before our readers. 
~ _ * The infant boy, in lifping accents tells 
Papa is gone! they fay, in heav’n he dwells. 
Is that a pretty place, I want to know? 
For here, I’m fure, he had a deal of woe. 
He went away, and told me not to grieve, 
That I, with him, full foon, in heav’n fhould live. 
’T would pleafe me well, would you but fhew the place, 
And let papa and me again embrace ; 
And, if, with him, I then fhould like to be, 
I hope you’ll let me bide and fet me free. 
It would be better, [ with him fhould ftay, 
I know he Joves me, and, for me, will pray. 
Befides, mamma.and fifter both are gone, 
And I am left, with ftrangers,: all alone.’ 


When men, or boys, or girls write and pudiif fuch verfes, 
fhould it,be wondered at that poor poe/y is {neered at and dif- 
graced? or that her true and -legitimate fons who /ee/ her charms 
and snow her worth, fhould blufh; and fhrinking from ‘ the ga- 
rith eye of day,” exclaim with one of her bef” and fweeteft vo- 
taries, : 

‘ Dear charming nymph ! negle&ted and defpifed ! 
My thame in crowds !—my folitary pride! — 
‘Thou mufe by which the nobler arts excel ! 
Thou fource of every virtue !—Fare thee weil !” 


Songs and Cheruffes in the Comic Opera of the Armourer. As per- 
formed at. the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 8vo. 6d. Diil- 
ly. 1793+ 
Verfe,: that is only meant as: the vehicle of mufic, is Scancely 

the object of criticifm. We have only to fay of thefe fongs, that 

the poetry is as good as the occafion requires, and to thofe who 


have heard the mufie, thefe will revive ideas more pleafing than 
» they are capable of in/piring. 


A poo 
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A poetical Epiftle to the Hon. T. Erfeine. 4to. 1s. Parfons. 1793. 


We know not with how much juttice Mr. é Line is attacked in 
‘this Epiftle, which was occafioned {by that gentleman’s .perform- 
ance of a legal duty in the defence of Mr. Paine. We. have al- 
ways confidered an impartial trial as oneof the moft facred rights 
pofteffed by the inhabitants of this country, and confequenily that 
‘Mr. Paine was fairly entitled toa thare of that benefit. in common 
with other offenders againit the laws, This author, however, from 
the abufe he has beitowed, feems to be of a different opinion, and 
fo far forgets the claims. of common.and indifcriminate juftice, as 
to lavifh his fatire on that able and diftinguifhed advocate, whe, 
in pleading for his client, certainly made ufe only of that privi- 
lege, fo honourable to the Britith conititution, which gives to 
the accufed all the advantages of a fair inveltigation. We 
cannot therefore commend the motive of this publication ; but in 
order to do the author the juftice.of fhewing how far he may be 
faid to have fucceeded in the execution of his defign, we — lay 
before our readers the following extract ; 


-. © Ja praifing France art thou thy country’s palt 
I would not think nor will I term thee fo ; 
For {carce thy principles with Paine’s agree, 
His plan extinétion—thine reform would be. 
Thee I behold, with metaphyfic.broom, 
Proud thy illuftrious office to affume, 
Rife like the fabled dame, and foaring high 
Sweep off the. cobwebs from the British tky! 
Lo! Paine our-fky more like a madmaa clears, 
Dragging all heaven itfelf about our ears ! 
‘Thou only ventur’ft, thinking them but dim, 
Great Britain’s moon to fnuff, her ftars to trim. 
See Paine, that moon attack in angrier mood 
At once eclipfe and blot it out in blood! 
Then waging far and wide a wafteful war 
Shake from its, dazzling {phere each faucy ftar!? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Sailor’s Addrefs ta bis Counirymen ; or, an Adventure of Sam 
Trueman and his Mefinate. 8v0. 3a. Murray. 1793, 


Low, licentious, and unintelligible! witnefs the following lines : 


~ « A€this infant up ftarts a great broad blubber-fated fellow, 
who roared out ‘* liberty and equality, we'll have no more, we’ll | 
have no contftitution, the conftitution is an old worn-out kettle.’’ 
— ‘*- Silence you greafy-headed porpoife,” cries Tom, ** how 
dare you diiturb my meffmate? learn to refpect your betters.” 

«© QO! O!° fays I, -** Mr. Tinker, -here’s atyou with your owa 
Kettle ; 3 pray now would not you rather have an old kettle than no 
R 2 kettle 


he 
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kettle at all??? Mr. Prefident demanded that I fhould hold my 
tongu¢, for their’s was a fociety for liberty. and.equality, and not 
for fuch fpeeches as mine.—‘* What then,’ replies.1,).<* you 
want to have all your own way, but that fhan’t.do,; you have had 


your fpouting, and now I’ have mine; and let me fee who dare. , 


fay no.?-—<* Well faid,” fays Tom, ** fplinter me if I won’t 


lay flat the firft who dares {peak.” 


A Charge delivered tothe grand Fury at Briftol, by Richard Burke, 
Efq.. Recorder of that City, Se. 8yo. 6d, Robinfons. 1793. 


This Charge prefents nothing extraordinary. The recorder 
gives a dreadful picture of France, as a warning to this country, 
Among his moral topics, he advifes to abridge the number of 
brothels, as dangerous to youth. It is furprifing that, while fuch 
reforts are winked at in all countries, and even afferted to be ne+ 
ceflary for the prevention of crimes injurious to domeftic fociety, 
that,hardly one government has had the prudence to inftitute a 
police over them, which might prevent numerous thefts and murs 
ders, &c. 


The Cafe of the Officers of Excife; with Rémarks on the Qualifica- 
tiens of Officers; ang on the numerous Evils arijing to the Reve- 
nue, from the Infufficiency of the prefent Salary. Humbly ad- 
ariffid to the Hon. and Right Hon, the Members of both Hou/fes of 
Parliament. By Thomas Paine. 8vo. .1s. Jordan. 1793. 
This republication of Mr. Paine’s firtt literary effort appears to be 

folely occafioned by the notoriety which he has fince acquired. The 

editor omits to meition the year of its original publication; a de- 


fect alfo obfervable in his prefatory account of Mr, Paive’s w rite, 


ings. The pamphlet contends fora very {mall reform; an in- 
creafe of the falary of officers of excife, 


MUS I C. 

The Theory and Prafiice of frgering the Violoncello, containing Rules 
and progrefive Leffons for attaining the K nowledge and Command 
of the whole Compafs of the Inftrument. By Fohn Gunn, Teacher of 
the Violoneelio. Folio. 11.15. Printed for the Author. 1793. 


‘Thole who only read the title of this work, will be furprifed to 
find it an article in a literary journal; yet, perhaps, there. are 
few publications more interefting to a reader, independent of the 
muiical inftrudtions, which are clear, accurate, and judicious, Yet, 
as we mean not to return tothe profeffional part, we hall tranfcribe 
our authors own account of it, which is equally modett and juft. 


os 


‘ The mufical ftudent, if a beginner on the inflrument, will de- . 


rive ‘the information mott fuited to his circumftances, that this trea- 
tife contains, in the beginning to the fecond part, or the prattice 
of fingering ; after which, the theory contained in the firt part 
will be better underftood; but if any difficulty fhould occur in 
that, which can only arife from the figns made ufe of in explain- 
ing it, this will be entirely done away by perufing the fourth chap- 

ter, 
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ter, ‘on the general rules of fingering. The author having ob: 
ferved, ‘in the courfe of his teaching, the greateft uncertainty and 
embarrafiment to arife, from his pupjls having been taught differ. 
ent-methods of fingering, by different thaftérs they had "been: un- 
der, and that theperplexity arifing from the equipdit of authori- 
ties, led them generally to conclude that fingering was directed by 


caprice rather than by principle ;—the author, fenfible that every 
thing that depends on. numbers and extended \fpace, canbe fubje&- - 


ed to 2 better criterion than the authority of any man, howevenre= 
{pectable, attempted to inveltigate the.principle on which finger- 
ing, avowedly foperior to every other method, and adopted by 
the be{i matters, was founded ;- and he hopes he hasnot been uns 


fucceis{ul.—T he ttudent, therefore, whatever. his refpect for:aas - 
thorities may be,. need not be alarmed at the feeming Aypotheris 


ca! foundation of our method, as it is nothing bur the principle of 
the beft fingering known in pradice, extended, and mad univers 
fal; and, inftead of complication, and diverfity, of -fingering,» he 
will be furprifed to find the frmplicity and uniformity that prevails 
throughout. A complete anal: fis of the finger-board, in afcend- 
ing and defcending {cales, and rules of anger’ ng-of general ap- 
plication, have never been before attempted; and the novelty of 
the fubjeét is the beft apology the author-can make for any imper- 
fetions or repetitions there may be in the explanations, as well 
as for inaccuracies in language and arrangement; the difficulties 
of which, in a firft attempt, might not have been entirely overs 
come by perfons greatly fupevior to the author in attainments.’ 


What relates to the * Origin and Improvements of Stringed In= 
ftruments,’ is more peculiarly our province, The hiftory is ima 
great meafure compiled; but thofe, acquainted with our author’s 
fources, will fee many judicious reflections interfperfed: many 
obfervations equally new and ingenious. As we had no know- 
ledge of Mr. Gunn, and took up the hiftory as what might be to 
the author a conveniext appendage, our furprize and curiofity were, 
ef courfe, foon excited: we looked farther, and had much reafon 
to approve and tocommend. The quotations are judicious and 
appofite.. Mr. Gunn‘ fpeaks of thefe, as intended to fave the 
reader from the necefiity of recurring to numerous books, * and 
by no’ means to make an oftentatious difplay of the little know- 
ledge the author has been able to attain of the learned languages, 
in the courfe of a very few years, by his own unailitted efforts,’ in 
the intervals of his mufical ftudies and profefiional duties. It is 
enough for us to fay, thatthe quotations are well chofen, and the 
tranfilauons pointedly ‘correct. 

The firtt Differtation is on the Origin of the Violoncello, and 
on the Invention and Improvements of Stringed Inftruments. ‘The 
Remarks on the Invention of Stringed Inftruments, and the de- 


tection of the Steries of ‘ Grecia Meadax,’ from the Suggeftions’ 


ee 
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of Reafon and. Science, are. well compacted, and judicioufly illu 
trated, It is neither eafy nor proper to give any analyfis of, ‘or 
‘extra from, this part of the work. | What relates to the Mono- 
chord, and infiruments played» with a bow, we fhall tranfcribe. 


-':#Johus’ Pollux, after enumerating the different inftruments ufed 
by the ancients, adds, in ‘exprefs words, that “ ‘the Monochord 
#s an invention of the Arabians *.’” ‘It is indeed true, that in re- 
lating the difcoveries of Pythagoras, the invention of the mono- 
‘chord has been afcribed to that philofopher; but it fhould be re- 
membered, that Pythagoras is faid, as already obferved, to have 
learned his philofophy of the Egyptians; and his knowledge of 
this inftrument he probably acquired: from them, or from the Ara- 
bians their neighbours; and the early acquaintance, which it is 
probable the: Egyptians had of the fcience and praétice of mafic, 
‘was the fource whence the Arabians might derive their know- 
ledge. ‘There is'a remarkable correfpondence betwixt the dichord, 
or two-ftringed inftrument with a neck, of the Egyptians, and an 
inftrument of the like number of ftrings, ard a neck, of the Ara- 
bians ; which fhall now be mentioned. ar 

* This inftrament is played with a bow, and-was probably in- 
troduced into Europe by the Arabians of Spain, and well known, | 
from the middle ages. down to the laft-century, by the name of the 
rebec; it had probably, on its firft introduction, only two ftrings, 
asit ftill has among the Moors, and foun after had the number 
increafed to three, Dr. Shaw, who had feen it among the Moors, 
calls it, ** a violin with two ftrings, which is played on with a 
bow, and is called by the Moors the rebebb +. 

The following remarks on the violin deferve attention: 

‘ The violin, although thus brought to the greateft perfe&tion, 
in elegance of form, and finenefs of -toné, was not able for fome 
years to furmount the prejtidices that had long been formed againt 
it; and it was not till fome time after the year 1620, that 4ts 
powers were known and acknowledged to be fuperior to thofe of 
the viol, which fill maintained its ground in Italy and other parts 
of Europe. Hitherto the viols had -been chiefly confined to the 
execution of chamber-mutic, in which their deficiency in frength 
and {pirit would not be felt; but early ini the feventeenth century, 





ee — 


“ * Movoyapdov de ApaGwy rE Eupnasx., Lid. iv. c. 9,” c ‘ 

-*4 Shaw’s Travels, p.270. A kind of rebec, played with a bow, is ufed 
by the nativss of Induftan. An ingenious mufical friend, who refided feveral 
years in India, affures me that this inftrument could not poflibly have been in- 
troduced by the Europeans; nor is it an imitation of any of their intruments; 
the more fimple kinds have only one and two ftrings, and are playcd on by the 
commun muficians in the ftreets: others have three itrings, and are played on 
by their beft muficians, who beiong to the honfehold of the great and opulent 
matives. When the ftriG@ adherence of the Afiatics to their ancient culloms, 
and their tota! averfion to intiovations, is confidered, there can fearcely remain 
a-dewbt but the bow, monochord, and rehec, have all come into Europe from 
the Exit.” | 
) ao 7 the 














the opera had its-rife.in Italy, and motets with inftramental! ac- 
companiments were beginning to be:ntroduced into the church. 
The violin was not only better adapted to produce a propereffe@ 
at each of thefe places, from its greater, ftrength and brilliancy of 
tone ;. but was found,:on trial, when put-into the hands ofiartifts 
of fkill, to have a power,.of producing a more perfec&.harmony 
than had ever. been done by the viols.... This arefe from,a caufe 


that.had not probably been before. fufpected, namely, thatthe 


fingers, by practice, and the guidance of a good ear, effetted: a 
more accurate Intonation, than could ever have been accomplifhed 
by the direction of frets, fixed on the finger-board with the, atmof 
mathematical precifion. ..'Thefe can never, be fo applied, , that. the 
intervals or ftops can be exaétly in tune, but in one key; in every 
other, they, will be.remarkably faulty; and if the error be divid- 


ed and leffened by what is called temperament, the variation from 


exact tane will fill be eafily diftinguifhable and offenfive'to a ‘cor 
rect ear. So complete was the triumph of, the violin, that..after 
the middle of the century, mufic in-parts was {carcely ever per- 
formed by viols.’ 


- We have enlarged a little fartheron this hiftory, thanits fitua- 
tion and circumftances require, from a refpeét to the author, whofe 
‘abilities and modefty have equally attracted ¢ our regard,” 


The Art of Playing on the German Flute, on new Principles, —- 
_ énlated to increafe its Powers, and give to it greater Varidys Ex- 
preffion, and Efe. To which are added, copious Examples in an 
elegant Style, a complete Siftem of Modulation, the Art of varying 
fimple Paffages, and anew Method of Tonguing. By Fobn Guna, 
Teacher of the German Flute and Violoncello. Folio. 1.15. 
_ Printed for the Author. 


Mr..Gunn has raifed this elementary work alfo. above. its ufual 
crank, by his. judicious obfervations.. The Introduétion to,his in- 
Atrutive rules contains a good defence of this pleafing inftrument, 
,againft the imputation of a want of.,intonation, and-of a mono- 
Aony; againft thofe who ftyle it an inftrument equally void of con- 
traft and, expreffion, 


_ ec Such at prefent is the wretched -ftate of firtt proacinite) that 
-thofe-which feem-to be moft generally adopted, will only lead to 
an infipid and tirefome monotony, and want of effect. Two Opi- 
-nions feem chiefly to,prevail on the method in which this inftru- 
ment ought to be played: the firit is, that an equal fullnefs of tone 
ought to be aimed’ at throughout; and this, when acquited, is 
thonght to be the greateft excellence of which the inftrument is 
capable: The favourers of this opinion have on their fide, the 
example and practice of almoft every pubjic performer, The other 
Opinion is in direct oppofition to this: thofe who adopt it being 
chiefly pupils of nature, and {peak from their own convition and 
feeliags, 
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feelings, without any great deference to authority, fay, that this 
kind of tone is contrary to the very nature of a flute; the cha- 
raéter of which, from its affinity.to the female voice, is foftnefs, 
grace, and tender expreffion, and can by no means be the bold and 
warlike expreffion of thofe full and loud tones, which feem to 
emulate the notes of the trumpet; they therefore contend that a 
faft tone is always to be preferred. I have often fmiled at the 
conflict of thefe jarring opinions, when called upon to give mine, 
and have given little fatisfaction to either party, by declaring that 
neither-of them appeared to me to be right; that it was like afk- 
ing a painter whether it were better for a picture to be all light, 
or all fhadow. In fa&, although, for reafons which will be men- 
tioned in their proper place, the latter of thefe two opinions is, in 
fome refpects, right; yet the principle is an improper one to pre= 
ceed upon, as it will only terminate in a tame and uniform infi- 
pidity, and will, equally with the other, produce a monotony, lefs 
offenfive, perhaps, becaufe lefs noily’’ : 





‘To fupply thefe defects, by furnifhing the flute-player with 
equal, and in many refpects fuperior affiftance, than is to be had 
for the ftudy of other infiruments; to inveftigate and unfold prin 
ciples, which will not only deftroy monotony, but will produce 
proper and natural effeéts from the inftrument; to prefent new re- 
fources in modulation that are inexhauftible, and will extend the 
powers, by giving much greater variety to the inftrument, while 
they will keep the learner from getting into thefe capricious and 
unnatural difficulties, of bad effe&t, the offspring of bad tafte, ig- 
norance of the beft powers of the inftrament, and of mufical {ci- 
ence, which have brought it into contempt with perfons of pure 
tafte; in a word, to raife this beautiful, but greatly mifconceived 
Salinaiiinsies to a higher rank than it has hitherto been plaeed in, 
and greatly to fhorten the period of ftudy, have been the views 
with which this work has been undertaken. How far [ have fue- 
eeeded in fo arduous an undertaking, wili be difcovered by mark- 
ing the knapigedas the work may produce in thofe who adopt its 
principles.’ . 

Such is the obje& of our author; and this end he feems te have 


attained with great tafte and accuracy. The fubjects of his In- 
troduétion are, the Formation of Mufical Sound on the Flute; the 


‘Tone, or Embouchure; Fingering, Tonguing, Time, Shakes, 


and Graces; the Metiod and proper Objeéts of Praftice; Mufi- 

cal Expreffion, Art of Modulation, and Vaiiations or Embellith- 

ments, We regret, that the nature of our work, and its ufwal 

plan, will not allow us to enlarge a little on ovr author’s mutical 

iniiructions, : 
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